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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





—— 





Tur end of the troubled and fruitless session of 1859 is now 
distinctly visible, and the White-bait dinner at Greenwich is 
looming in the very near future. Although there is much im- 
portant business to be wound up and more ‘ innocents” to slay, 
it is understood that the session will terminate in eight or ten 
days. ‘The House of Commons has long been painfully conscious 
that, as it could do nothing but pass estimates and impose tax- 
ation, the sooner it adjourned to the country side the better. 

The Indian Budget is the forerunner of the session’s close, 
and the Indian Budget and its accompanying debate we had on 
Monday. The long array of figures, detailed to the House of 
Commons with so much perspicuity by Sir Charles Wood, is not 
a pleasing procession. Starting from the promised prosperity in 
1857, Sir Charles Wood took a desperate plunge into the midst 
of the terrible deficits of the Indian Exchequer. One after the 
other he fished up the astounding results of the mutiny and 
placed them in order with an effect that must have made the 
House shudder. Te had to tell the tale of a debt which has 
increased upwards of 22,000,0007. in two years, and which in 
three years will nearly have doubled itself by springing up to 
100,000,000/., with a corresponding increase in the interest 
thereof. He had to tell of the yearly excess of expenditure over 
reyenue—an excess of 8,520,000/. in 1857-8, of 14,701,000/. 
in 1858-9, and of 10,281,500/. in 1859-60. The estimated 
figures for the last-named year show the deplorable state of the 
ease, for while the revenue is 35,850,000/. the expenditure is 
16,131,5007., leaving a deficit of 10,281,500/. In order to fill 
up the gap, and seeing the impossibility under existing cireum- 
stances of raising the sum required in India, Sir Charles Wood 
intends to follow the example of Lord Stanley and _ issue 
2,000,000/. railway debentures, the remains of Lord Stanley’s 
loan of 7,000,000/., and to issue a new batch himself amounting 
to 5,000,000/. In nowise dispirited by the gloomy picture he 
has painted, Sir Charles put a bold face on the matter, and 
triumphantly pointing to the recent increase in the Indian 
revenue—an increase partly derived from additional taxation 
and partly from augmenting trade—he terminated his speech with 
a flourish full of hope. 

As to the future, Sir Charles finds that it is impossible to 
make any considerable reduction in any branch of the expendi- 
ture, except the military expenditure. On this point there was 
a chorus of agreement; Mr. Bright, of course, taking the 
strongest views on the subject. Not so on the question of an 
Imperial guarantee. Sir Charles Wood had nothing to say no 
this snhject; but Lord Stanley went into the question, and 
showed an unmistakable leaning towards the grant of an Im- 
perial guarantee, at least in the case of future loans. Mr. 
Bright, on the contrary, was vehement in his objections, not be- 
cause he thinks that the people of India should pay for such pro- 
fligate wars as that of Affghanistan, but because he is of opinion 
that if the Civil servants of India once get their hands into the 
deep pockets of John Bull there will be no end to their extra- 
vagance. It is clear that the question of an Imperial guarantee 
is no more ripe for decision than Mr. Bright’s comprehensive but 
problematical scheme for the establishment of an entirely new 
system of government in India, On the whole, the debate was 
instructive, and the House was deeply impressed with the in- 
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dignant exhortation implied in Mr, Bright’s peroration, when he 


declared that it might yet come to be said of India that she had 


| been avenged of her wrongs inasmuch as she had broken the 





power of England by imposing on her burdens greater than she 
could bear both in men and in money. It will be for a wise 
Government to avert that catastrophe, not by restoring Oude to 
its King, the Punjaub to its former rulers, Scinde to the Ameers, 
and thereby providing the material for endless troubles, but by 
adopting sound principles in the regulation of the finances, and 
in the enlistment and organization of the Native army. 

Perhaps the most important statement in the course of the 
evening was that the Government had determined to send out 
an experienced financier to fulfil in India functions similar to 
those which are fulfilled by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
England. _Later information tells us the name of the St. George 
to be sent to slay the great Indian dragon: it is Mr. James 
Wilson. 

It is a sad commentary on the lack of wisdom which seems to 
abound in Caleutta that two days after this display of eloquence 
in the House of Commons we should have news of a serious 
mutiny among the local European troops. It has been almost 
the first duty of the Red Sea Telegraph to inform us that “ the 
disaffection among the late Company’s troops is on the increase,” 
and then to support the assertion by the startling fact that “ at 
Berhampore they are in open mutiny, have entrenched them- 
selves in the barracks, and elected officers,” and that “ the 
Madras Fusiliers have followed the example of the Bengal 
troops.” Such is the natural fruit of that injustice and breach 
of faith which handed over those troops from the Company to 
the Crown without so much as informing them officially of the 
transfer. The men are in the wrong to mutiny, but they are in 
the right to feel aggrieved. It is a remarkable fact that now, 
when the mischief is done, the Government have offered the 
troops who enlisted to serve the Company permission to take 
their discharge. Had they treated the men in a loyal and 
straightforward way, there would have been no dissatisfaction 
and no mutiny ; and the Government of India would not have 
had to retain a large number of Queen’s troops to burden the 
exhausted finances, and would not have run the risk of exciting 
disaffection among the Native levies who, on a question of con- 
tracts, will all sympathize with the mutineers. 


The reception of Mr. Horsman’s motion touching the fortifica- 
tion of our ports and arsenals was encouraging, and it would 
have been well had that gentleman abstained from pressing it to 
a division. It was evident that some of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Government looked upon it with much favour, and 
considering that the plans are under revision, that the Govern- 
ment is fully sensible of its responsibilities, and that there are 
constitutional objections to the plan, it would have been better 
to have abstained from the attempt to exact a pledge. 

The minor topics discussed in Parliament have considerable 
interest. The cruelties inflicted on seamen in merchant ships 
were the subject of a motion by Mr. Monckton Milnes. At 
present, the law cannot reach these offences. A crime committed 
on board an American ship, bound for England, or on board an 
English ship, bound to America, is almost sure to go unpunished. 
There is no jurisdiction in either country competent to deal with 
these crimes. If the Extradition Treaty of 1842 were enlarged, 
the grave objections to its cumbrous and costly machinery would 
still remain. The alternative remedies, therefore, are either to 
give the American Consuls jurisdiction in England, and the 
English Consuls jurisdiction in America, or to give the ordinary 
Courts of both countries reciprocal jurisdiction over crimes com- 
mitted on the high seas in the ships of either country. The 
United States Government favours the first proposition, to which 
our lawyers object. Mr. Monckton Milnes has obtained the 
assent of the House to a resolution praying her Majesty to enter 
into negotiations with the United States for the prevention and 
punishment of these offences ; and there the matter rests for the 
present. 

In Committee of Supply there have been some smart discussions 
and some execution done. The vote for the expenses of the 
Statute Law Commission has been refused ; but the opponents of 
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the management of our national galleries and art collections 
generally have failed to strike out items providing for the pur- 
chase of portraits and the removal and temporary lodging of 
some of the pictures in the National Gallery; and have failed to 
prevent the disallowance of a vote to authorize the payment of 
2000/7. for Sir George Hayter’s picture of ‘‘ The Reformed Par- 
liament,” which Mr. Disraeli had bought and paid for, ex motu 
proprio, out of the fund for civil contingencies. There has been 
a sharp skirmish between the Goths and Italians touching the 
designs for a new Foreign Office and India-house ; and the 


Government have pledged themselves to take no decisive step | 
| as amended—Railway Companies Arbitration Bill read a second time—Admission 


until the collective wisdom meets again. The last vote in Com- 
mittee of Supply was taken on Thursday—it was hailed with loud 
cheers. 

The execution dealt out among the Liberals by the Election 
Committees has not fulfilled the predictions of the Liberal chiefs 
that the greatest amount of corruption would be found in the 
Tory camp. Whether the latter have been more circumspect in 
their proceedings, or whether it is an accident that the Liberals 
come first, the fact remains that gross and disgraceful corruption 
has been practised on the Liberal side; and some examples 
ought to be made. In the meantime the Committees are rapidly 
extinguishing Lord Palmerston’s majority. 





The affairs of Italy still wear a healthy aspect. The new 
Ministry in Sardinia have given evidence of their intention to 
restore the constitution to that country and revive Parliamentary 
government. But it is obvious that the institutions of the new 
territory added to Sardinia must be brought into some sort of 
harmony with the old before that can be satisfactorily accom- 
plished. In the Duchies and the Legations the same symptoms 
of the determination of the people to give a calm and deliberate 
expression to their wishes continue to be manifest. In the 
Legations, the people have adopted the Code Napoléon, and made 
Colonel Cypriani dictator. In Tuscany, the Extraordinary Com- 
missioner from Sardinia has also been replaced by a Dictator— 
Count Ricasoli. Everywhere combined with vigorous action and 
military preparations the utmost order prevails. Italy awaits the 
issue of the Conference in a state of preparation. There has 
been much running to and fro of diplomatic persons. Prince 
Richard Metternich is on his way from Vienna with an auto- 
graph letter from the Austrian Emperor, in answer to a similar 
missive which M. de Banneville carried from the Emperor Na- 
poleon to the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
mont, summoned from Rome, has arrived in Paris to give in- 
formation to the French Emperor. Count Reiset, it is said, has 
been specially sent by the Emperor Napoleon to Turin, to assist 
in bringing about the restoration of the Dukes of Tuscany and 
Modena—a piece of news that ‘requires confirmation.”” The 
Marquis Laiatico, the statesman who recommended the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany to abdicate, after fulfilling a mission to the 
Emperor Napoleon, has arrived here to perform a similar duty. 


The choice of Zurich as the scene of the Conference has been | 


officially announced. Count Colloredo has taken his instructions 
at Vienna ; M. de Bourqueney and M. Desambrois, the French 
and Sardinian Ministers, have had conferences with the Emperor 
at Paris; and all are en route for Zurich. Perhaps our own 
Government will inform us on Monday night, when the ques- 
tion will be debated, whether they will go into Conference or not. 

The Constitutionnel peevishly complains that the Italians 
already show ingratitude. This is a complaint totally mistimed, 
for the public documents issued in Italy are full of expressions 
of passionate gratitude to the Emperor, and the ladies of Milan 
are about to erect a monument to the Empress Eugénie. As 
yet nothing has been done or said in Italy to call down this lec- 
ture from the pen of M. Granier de Cassagnac. Some disappoint- 
ment was naturally felt at first, but calmer views have since 
prevailed. 





The agitation on the questions at issue between the employers 
and employed in the building trades has already assumed serious 
proportions. The masters have met and agreed to form an asso- 
ciation intended, if possible, to break up the combination of the 
men, in so far as it interferes with the free will of workmen 
who are not connected with the Society. For this purpose they 
propose to employ none who will not sign a declaration to the 
effect that they are totally unconnected with any society, which 
interferes between the employers and the employed. This 
determination has created hot indignation among the work- 
men, and the latter have held a monster meeting in Hyde 
Park, whereat their anger and determination to resist were 
more conspicuous than their judgment or sense of jus- 
tice. They are evidently enraged at the policy adopted 
by the employers to prevent themselves from being eaten up in 
detail. The workmen had much better listen to the wise advice 
of their old friend Lord Brougham, rather than to the foolish 








The Duke de Gram- | 





talk of their own interested leaders, and abate their unjust pre. 
tensions, At present there is every probability that the struggle 
will be carried on with fierceness on both sides, and that great 
suffering will be inflicted, not only on the combatants but on 





PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, August 1. Royal Assent to the Consolidated Fang 
(7,000,0007.) Bill, Public Health Bill, and other bills—Divorce Court Bill considereg 


of Salt to China; Lord Stanley of Alderley’s Question—Admiralty Court Bill, 
Trial by Jury (Scotland) Act Amendment Bill, Diplomatic Pensions Bill, and the 
Criminal Justice Middlesex (Assistant-Judge) Bill read a third time and passed, 

Tuesday, August 2. The Builders’ Strike; Lord Brougham’s Statement—Dj- 
vorce Court Bill read a third time and passed— Railway Companies’ Arbitration Bil) 
committed, 

Thursday, August 4. Militia; Lord Ellenborough’s Remarks—Income-tax Bij) 
read a second time—Imprisonment for Small Debts Bill read a second time. 

Friday, August 5. Church-rates; the Duke of Marlborough’s Statement—Peace 
of Villafranca; Lord Normanby’s Notice of Motion, 

House or Commons. Monday, August 1. Supply; Civil Service Estimates— 
The Indian Budget; Sir Charles Wood’s Statement—Vexatious Indictments Bil] 
read a third time and passed—Reserve Volunteer Force of Seamen Bill read a se. 
cond time—Customs and Stamp Duties Bill read a second time. 

Tuesday, August 2. Income-tax Bill read a third time and passed—Police 
(Boroughs and Counties) Law Amendment Bill committed—Roman Catholic Cha- 
oe Bill withdrawn—Cruelties to Merchant Seamen; Mr. Monckton Milnes’ 
Motion. 

Wednesday. August3. Supply; Civil Service Estimates—North-West Terri- 
tories (British America) Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, August 4, Supply; Votes for New Offices, Cleansing the Serpentine, 
Copper Coinage, &c.—Dublin Police Bill committed—Divorce Court Bill read a 
second time—Endowed Schools Bill withdrawn—Army Reserve Bill read a first 
time. 

Friday, August 5. Reserve Force of Seamen Bill committed— Bodmin Compro- 
mise; Dr. Michel’s Explanation—National Defences ; Mr. Horsman’s Remarks— 
Local European Force in India Bill read a first time. 

East Inpian Finances. 

The House of Commons went into Committee on Monday in order to 
hear a statement respecting the Indian Finances from the Indian 
Minister. 

Sir Cuartes Woop began by dwelling on the vast importance of the 
subject both to India and to this country. The financial state of India 
demands the most anxious consideration. THe must not be understood 
to say that the future prospects of India are very gloomy or hopeless, 
His statement referred entirely to the present. Ile saw no reason why 
India should not be restored to the state in which she was when he last 
held the office of President of the Board of Control: then, universal 
confidence prevailed. We had a surplus revenue and had devised many 
means to develop the internal resources of the country. But since then, 
the whirlwind of mutiny has passed over the land, confidence is de- 
stroyed, public works are checked, financial difficulties of the most 
serious description have arisen. With this exordium, Sir Charles plunged 
into his financial statement; premising that many of his figures would 
Le based on estimates, and are therefore not perfectly accurate. 

In 1857-8, the expenditure was 40,226,000/., the revenue was 31,706, 000/., 
leaving a deficit of 8,520,000/. In 1858-9 the expenditure amounted to 
48,507,000/., the revenue 33,800,000/., leaving a deficit of 14,701,000/., the de- 
ficit on two years being 23,221,500/. That —_ deficit has been met by 
loans borrowed in India to the amount of 10,556,000/., and in England to 
the amount of 11,562,000/., making 22,118,000/., the remainder being made 
up by diminution of the balance. The estimated expenditure for 1859-60 in- 
cluding 5,581,000/., for charging at home and stores; 900,000/., for excess 
of interests over receipts from railways; and 1,000,000/., for compensation 
for losses during the mutiny, is 46,131,6007. The estimated revenue is 
35,850,000/., leaving a deficit of 10,250,0007. The Indian debt which in 
1857 was 59,462,000/., was in 1859, 81,580,0007. To make up the deficiency 
for 1859-60 loans will have to be raised. The Government of India will be 
able to raise 2,000,0007. Nearly 5,000,0007. have already been raised on 
railway debentures issued by Lord Stanley last year, and Sir Charles 
Wood proposes to issue the remaining 9,000,000. of the last year’s loan and 
take power to issue 5,000,000/. more. This new loan will raise the Indian 
debt by April 1860 to 95,836,0007. and the interest to nearly 3,900,000/. 

With regard to the future, Sir Charles Wood said that it is indispensable 
that the income and expenditure should be more nearly balanced, that must 
be effected by a reduction of the expenditure and by an increase of income, 
He does not think that any considerable reduction can be made in the Civil 
establishments, On the contrary, he thinks there will be a further demand 
for the superintendence of European officers in India. No large amount can 
be saved on the public works nor in the home expenditure ; the great item 
in which reduction can be made is that of military expenditure :— 

‘* The amount of troops in India before the mutiny was of Europeans, in- 
cluding the officers of native regiments, 45,522; of natives, 249,153; making 
together 294,675. The amount of troops at this moment in India is, of 
Europeans, 110,320; of natives, 207,765; making together 318,085, to 
which must be added police militarily organized, 89,829, giving a total of 
407,911. We also have in England dépdts of regiments of the Line in 
India 21,700, and dépdts of local corps about 2000, so that, including the 
force in India, the force on Indian pay at home, and the military police in 
India, the total force at the present moment is 431,600.” 

A reduction has already been made in the strength of the native levies, 
but the Governor-General is of opinion that the expenditure on this head 
cannot be reduced to a greater extent than 2,000,000/. Sir Charles Wood 
a pe Sir John Lawrence to show that the mutiny was a military mutiny; 
that we must maintain a larger European force and a smaller native force 
in India than we have hitherto done. He quoted Sir Bartle Frere, the 
Commissioner of Scinde, to show the necessity of bringing our expenditure 
within our income ey.) in a military and political point of view. Sir 
Charles admitted th: regiments would have been sent from India had 
not discontent exhibited itself amongst the local European troops. He 
could not say that the military expenditure could be reduced so low as it 
was before the mutiny, but there is a large margin on which a reduction can 
be made. With regard to revenue, the Indian Government propose to 
raise the salt-duty, impose a stamp-duty, the payment of a licence bi 
traders, and if possible, a succession-duty. But when all is done there will 
be still a considerable deficiency to be provided by loans, As the organiza- 
tion of the financial part of the Indian Government is very unsound, the 
Home Government propose to send out a person in whom they have con- 
fidence, to take charge of the financial department and reduce it to order. 
He pointed out that in spite ef recent circumstances the revenue has con- 
tinued to improve; that it has risen from 31,700,000/. in 1856-7, te 
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35,850,0007. in 1859-60; that these accessions have not been caused by an 
increase of territory, but that they are bona fide improvements in revenue. 

Mr. Crawrorp concurred in the sanguine view taken by Sir Charles 
of the prospects of Indian finance; but doubted whether it would be 

ible to throw any more railway debentures on the market. 

Lord StaNLey gave a somewhat elaborate exposition of his views. The 
sources of difficulty are temporary, the deficit must be diminished by 
one of three modes—by taxation, or some measure to obtain relief be- 
yond the limits of India, or by a reduction in expenditure. He went 
over the various taxes which have been proposed for India, such as the 
succession-tax, and the tobacco-tax, and licences on trade, to show that 
we cannot expect much more than we obtain from taxation. The next 
question was, whether | relief can be obtained from any quarter be- 
yond India itself. Under this head he treated of the expenditure of an Im- 
perial guarantee, set forth the arguments for and against it, and arrived 
at the opinion that something in the nature of imperial assistance will 
become before long a matter of absolute necessity. He did not look for 
a retrospective guarantee, but such assistance as would satisfy present 
exigencies and cease when those exigencies cease. He pointed out that 





whereas we pay nearly all the military expenditure of the colonies, we | 


throw all the military expenditure upon India, and he thought that we 
should borrow something from the system we pursued with regard to 
the colonies. Then came the question of the reduction of Indian ex- 
penditure. Lord Stanley is of opinion that little can be done in the way 
of reduction in the Civil expenditure, and if that little were done it would 
be a question whether the saving effected would compensate for the dis- 
content which would be created. He does not concur in the opinion 
that the number of Europeans emlpoyed in the Civil Service should be 
increased, and thinks rather that a larger number of natives, especially 
educated natives, should be admitted into the Indian Civil Service, and 
that the uncovenanted servants should be admitted to offices that may be 
held by the covenanted servants. Some saving might be effected 4 a 


reorganization of the Governor-General’s Council if it were composed of 


persons who are actually heads of the principal departments. Looking 
to the future, he thinks that the railways will become self-supporting and 
afford a larger amount than is sufficient to cover the guarantec. As 
regards the question of military expenditure, we shall not be able for 
some time to return to the old standard of our military force in India. 
Looking to the whole question he does not see that it would be safe in 
any case to reduce the European force hereafter to be retained in India 

low 60,000 or 65,000, and he is of opinion that two-thirds of the 
European force maintained in India should be troops exclusively for 
Indian service. 

Mr. Bricur took a gloomy view of the prospects of India. To him 
the peril increases in magnitude every year; and having paid some at- 
tention to the subject, he dezired to do his share to confront the evil. 

Sir Charles Wood said that everything was satisfactory in 1855, Well, 
in that year it did happen that the deficit was 143,000/. only. But it gives 
a better idea of the case to note that in the three years preceding the mutiny, 
the deficit was 2,823,000/. It must be a bad Govenment that does not de- 
fray its expenses out of the taxes. Yet in India millions are levied on the 
sale and transit of opium; by a process which is not taxation. That is in 
danger of being impaired or suddenly cut off altogether. Next year the 
debt will be 100,000,000/. That the money can be borrowed at all, even at 
a high rate of interest, only arises from the fact that England contrives to 
scramble through her difficulties and keep good faith. As to an Imperial 
guarantee, he does not oppose it from sympathy with the English tax- 
payers, but because if we ie ** the service of India’’ put its hand into the 
pockets of the English people, it is impossible to foresce to what lengths of 
unimagined extravagance it would go. At this moment the military ex- 
penditure absorbs the net revenue, and not a farthing is left to pay the public 
creditor. Either the Government of India must come to an end, or England 
must become tributary toIndia. Mr. Bright went on to denounce the policy 
of annexation with great emphasis; to declare that the Civil Service is over- 
paid ; that it does not deserve the loud praises heaped upon it; tu propose 

t the income of the Civil Service should be reduced by one half; and to 
argue against an European and a Native force larger than is required. If 
we are to have one bod y of troops to watch another, there ean be no hope of 
any diminution of expenditure. The mutiny was suppressed by 40,000 
men; the people of Oude have been disarmed. There is no power in India 
for armed resistance except the Native army, which has been built up of late to 
a greater extent than ever. He decried the authority of military men on 
the question of the force that should be maintained, and showed that if so 
large an European force is kept, the supremacy of the conquering race will be 
displayed in an offensive manner. That was not so when the English were 
weak in India. Then the natives were treated with respect. ‘* A Govern- 
ment, then, with this vast army, must always be in a difficulty. Lord 
Canuing nor Lord anybody else can turn his attention to anything but this 
wearing, exasperating question of how money is to be got to pay this army. 
He can’t turn his attention in any way to reforms, and I am convinced that 
this House must insist upon the Government reducing the large amount of 
its o whatever be the risk. A large army will render it impossible for 
you to hold the country, for you will have a constantly increasing debt, and 
anarchy must inevitably overwhelm you in the end. A small army, a 
moderate, conciliatory, and just Government, with the finances in a pros- 
perous condition, and I know not but for generations and centuries this 
country may possess a share, and a large share, in the government of those 
vast territories which it has conquered.”” Mr. Bright maintained that there 
is no government in India. There is no independent English opinion ; the 
Civil Service is privileged, arrogant, tyrannous. The Governor-General is 
the creature of the services. Procrastination is the very nature of the Go- 
vernment. Lord Stanley had condemned the annexation of Dhar. No notice 

s been taken of his letter. Sir Charles Trevelyan at Madras has shown a 

irit above that of a passive instrument, and has sought to introduce bene- 

cial changes. He has therefore raised a hornet’s nest about him. Mr. 
Bright drew a sarcastic picture of the helpless position of a Governor- 
General condemned to breathe official air, and live in an official circle, over- 
whelmed by his duties; and dwelt on the perpetual changes going on in the 
appointments of Magistrates, mentioning cases where one man filled twenty- 
our situations in thirteen years; another twenty-one offices in twenty-one 
years, and soon. Finally, he expatiated at great length on his remedy for In- 
dia—the decentralization of the Government, pointing to Ceylon, where there 
is some kind of representation of public opinion, and recommending electoral 
councils for Bombay and Madras, At present all the governors of provinces 
are in fetters, and Sir Charles Trevelyan has been blamed for attempting to 
break through them. ‘Iam convinced that you will not make a single 
step towards the improvement of India unless you change your whole system 
sf goverument—uniees you give to each Presidency a government with more 
ependent powers than are now possessed by them. What would be 
thought if the whole of Europe was under one governor, who knew only the 
language of the Feejee Islands, and that his subordinates were like himself, 
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only more intelligent than the inhabitants of the Feejee Islands are supposed 
to be? You set a governor over nearly 200,000, of human beings, in a 
climate where the European cannot do the work he has to do so well as here 
—where neither the moral nor physical strength of the individual is equal 
to what it is at home—and you do not even always furnish the most power- 
ful men for the office ; you seem to think that the atmosphere will be always 
calm and the sea always smooth—and so the Government of India goes on ; 
there are promises without number of beneficial changes, but we never hear 
that India is much better or worse than before. Now, that is not the way 
to do justice to a great empire like India, What is now going on in India 
among our own troops? Notwithstanding what we have heard, that the 
Government is not disposed to take a gloomy view of things, who can tell 
what intelligence another mail may bring us? Let us not forget the con- 
dition in which India now is. Her native governments have been cast to 
the ground, and the princes who reigned there are wanderers on the soil 
they once called their own, pensioners on the bounty of the strangers by 
whom their fortunes have been overturned. Thousands of the people help- 
less and friendless, deprived of their natural leaders and their chiefs, are 
| spread over the land, looking still, I trust, with hope to the justice and cles 
mency of their conquerors. I appeal to your mercy and justice on behalf of 
| that people. For years past I have never spoken but with the same earnest- 
ness as now in their behalf; and I ask if it is not possible to touch a chord in 
| the hearts of Englishmen that will raise them to a sense of the duty they 
owe to the people of India? If this state of things exists in India it must 
ere long become a serious burden to the people of this country. You will 
show to the world that, though you can conquer, you have not the ability to 
govern. You had better disencumber yourselves of the fatal gift of empire 
if it leads you as conquerors to neglect the duties you owe as governors. I 
hope it will never be said that the time had come when the arms of England 
were irresistible in India, but that India was avenged, inasmuch as she 
broke the power of England by the intolerable evils she imposed upon her, 
the vast amount of men and moncy required to keep India in subjection 
| being a burden she was unable to bear.”” (Loud cheers.) 

Here the debate fell off somewha*. Mr. T. G, Banine gave some de- 
tailed supplementary official explanation. Mr. Danny Srymour sup- 
} 

| 

} 








ported the decentralizing views of Mr. Bright, and advocated the 
admission of natives to the Civil Service. Mr. Vansrrrart desired to 
see more civil functionaries, the settlement of more Europeans in India. 
| Mr. Grecson spoke against, and Mr. Krxyarep and Mr, ContnGHam in 
favour, of an Imperial guarantee. Mr. Hanxry deprecated the middk 
course taken by the Government. 
The formal resolution submitted to the Ilouse was agreed to. 
Tue Miviria, 
On the motion for the second reading of the Militia Ballots Suspen- 
sion Bill, the Earl of ELLexnonoven took occasion to express his grati- 
| tude to the Commissioners who have inquired into and reported on the 


Militia, and to state his own views. He concurs with the Commis- 
sioners in thinking that the Militia should be locally recruited, and the 
| period of training extended—individually, he would prefer to see th 
| period extended to fifty-six days. He thinks it imprudent, except in 
extreme emergencies, to recruit the Line from the Militia, The Militia 
ought to be the foundation of our military defence and left in its in- 
tegrity. At present some regiments are embodied and trained to a degree 
of efficiency equal to that of the regular army. That is a change from 
the old system, and destroys the character of the Militia. He hoped 
that it would not be adepted as a principle. Looking at the changes in 
military institutions of all great States he feels “ perfectly confident that, 
unless we alter very materially our military institutions, we shall gra- 
dually decline from the station we have hitherto occupied, and shall no 
longer be considered one of the five great Powers of Europe.” 

The Duke of CLevetanp thought it impossivle to keep up the Militia 
without the ballot. The county of Durham should furnish 1760 men, 
but in 1858, out of a strength of 700, he only mustered 320 men, and in 
1859 only 206. Lord Cuvrston gave similar evidence. When his regi- 
ment was ordered to Ireland, out of a strength of 900 men 400 had to be 
left behind “ because they could not be found.” Lord Ave ann said 
that his regiment should be 1000 strong, but he could only muster 
100. 

The Duke of Camnurper thought that it would be unwise to make the 
Militia inefficient for the sake of the Line. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that the Line should be kept up by the aid of the Militia, but not 
at its expense. Whatever foree we have it should be real, Nominally 
we have 120,000 men, but when they are wanted one half are absent. 
The new system has never been tested till now, and he hoped the matter 
would be very seriously considered by the Government. 

The Earl of Rivow said that it is true that disembodied regiments are 
| 40 per cent below their proper quota, and that the strength of the em- 

bodied Militia is not satisfactory. ‘The Secretary for War will take the 
| whole subject into consideration during the recess, and he has already 

determined to adopt the recommendation of the Militia Commission and 
extend the period of training from twenty-one to twenty-eight days. 





Breacn or Prrviiecr. 

| Mr. Rorsvex called attention on Thursday to a matter of privilege. 
| A petition had been presented against the return of one of the members 
for Bodmin on the grounds of bribery and treating; that petition had 
been withdrawn, and it had come to his knowledge that the Member for 
Bodmin, being charged with bribery and corruption, had agreed to a 
compromise, that at the end of the session he would retire from the re- 
presentation by accepting the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
Mr. Roebuck considers this a corrupt compromise materially affecting the 
character of the House, and he moved :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, any Minister would be guilty of a 
breach of the privileges of this House who should advise the Crown to 
confer the office of Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds upon any person 
charged with corrupt practices at an election, and who, for the purpose ot 
evading the jurisdiction of this House, has entered into an agreement to 
vacate his seat upon the withdrawal of the petition charging hiza with such 
corrupt practices.” 

Mr. Haprivip seconded the resolution. 

Colonel Tayior wished to know whether notice had been given to the 
honourable Member for Bodmin; and Mr. Rorsvex answered that it 
had. Lord Patmexston expressed an opinion that Mr. Roebuck had 
not shown sufficient ground for calling on the House to adopt a gencral 
resolution. The Member for Bodmin should have attended in his place, 
and then the House could have dealt with the matter according to the 





answer he returned to the charge. He suggested that Mr. Roebuck 
should request the honourable Member to appear in his place the next 
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day. Mr. Disraesi said he should touch upon the motion in a temper 
‘ independent of party feeling ;”” and then he said— 

** Perhaps, however, I shall not be thought to go out of my way if I 
remind the House of the accusations made by the noble lord on a former 
occasion against the late Government. The noble lord then said that we 
might soon have cause to regret the proceedings which had been resorted to 
at some of the late elections, and that I should soon change my tone on that 
subject. I can only say that what has happened since then in the Election 
Committees need cause, at all events, no humiliation to honourable gentle- 
men on this side of the House.”’ (Lond cheers.) 

Ile thought those questions should not be evaded, and that no petition 
of a serious nature should escape investigation. Some resolution of the 
kind ought to be adopted. Mr. Grapstone, after reminding Mr. 
Disraeli that he had not quite avoided party feeling, said the privilege 
of conferring the Chiltern Hundreds was the only patronage in his 
hands, and, in conformity with a precedent in 1842, it would be his duty 
in the case of any corrupt compromise of the kind mentioned brought to 
his knowledge to refuse the grant. Mr. Rornvex said the Member re- 
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ferred to, Dr. Michel, had been charged with bribery, corruption, and | 
treating ; the petition against his return had been withdrawn, in con- | 


sequence, he had reasen to believe, of a corrupt compromise between 
him and the petitioner. If application was made to the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer for the Chiltern Hundreds, the nail would be driven | 


home. Ought not the House to interpose an obstacle in the way of such 
a compromise? Sir Grorcr Grey said all that was wanted was that 
the facts should be first established, but the resolution assumed the whole 
case. Dr. Michell should be present before the House came to any de- 
cision, and he should move that the debate be adjourned. Sir ven 
Carrns observed that the three facts—the petition against the return of 
the Member, the withdrawal of the petition, and the application for the 
Chiltern Hundreds—would make a sufficient prima facie case. 

After a further discussion the debate was adjourned, and Dr. Michell 
was ordered to appear in his place this day. 

Reations with Cura. 

Lord Sraniey of Atpeney called the attention of the House to the 
— of the admission of British salt into China, now prohibited. 

alt is a monopoly in China held by the Government. It would be un- 
just to ask the Government to allow salt to be imported without securing 
them a sum equal to the loss they would incur by the change. The im- 
portation of salt into India, thereby breaking up the monopoly, has been 
very beneficial to the natives, the British manufacturers, and the Indian 
revenue. It would be desirable to come to an arrangement whereby 
salt could be introduced into India. 

Touching the relations of Russia with China, he hoped that if the 
Russians established a permanent resident at Pekin we should do the 
game. 

The Earl of Ex.crw said he was precluded, by the non-publication of the 
papers—withheld for sufficient reasons—from entering into a full aecount 
of his mission. He was instructed to bring matters to a close as soon as 
possible. He had to consider the convenience of his colleagues and the 
interests of the Chinese Government, whose resources it is not desirable 
to cripple, since the value of British exports and imports rise and fall 
with the fortunes of the Chinese Government. As to salt, though it 
is an ancient monopoly, said by the Chinese to be 3000 years old, and 
is very productive, it will only be necessary to show the Government 
that the revenue will not suffer, to obtain a’change. For this purpose 
he desired to improve the custom-house system in China, as that would 
facilitate the object in view. It will be for Mr. Bruce to do all he can 
to break down the salt monopoly. 

As to the Russian treaty, a remarked that the only treaty which 
secures the right of a permanent residence at Pekin is the English 
treaty. Other nations obtain the right under the most favoured nation 
clause. We have the right of direct communication with the high offi- 
cials, but it may not be desirable to press at first our rights on the 
Chinese Government. 

Lord Wopenovse confirmed these views, and said that, although we 
shall not forego our right of permanent residence at Pekin, the Govern- 
ment will defer to the opinion of Lord Elgin, and consider how often and 
for how long a period it shall be exercised. 

Divorce Court. 

On the report of the amendments made in this bill, words were in- 
serted in clause 2 to provide for a full court at every sitting. The Judges 
are to make provision for a full court by rota or such other means as 
shall seem to them expedient. 

On clause 4 the Lorp CHANCELLOR moved the omission of the words 
extending the operation of the Act to the colonics and dependencies of 
the Crown ; because as the clause stood it extended the matrimonial law 
of England to a// the inhabitants of India and of our colonies! Motion 
agreed to. 

Lord Repespa.x proposed an amendment on clause 5, limiting the 
power of the Court to act with closed doors to suits for nullity of mar- 
riage. The clause and the amendment gave rise to great diversity of 
opinion. Lord Srantry of ALprriey, the Duke of Ricumonp, the 
Earl of Doxovenmore, and the Earl of Dexsy were opposed to the 
clause as it gives a dangerous power to the Courts. 
Lord Duncannon, Lord Cranworrtn, and the Lory Cuance.tor sup- 
ported the clause as it stood. The amendment was negatived by 24 to 
11, and the clause was agreed to. 

When the bill came before the Iouse of Commons on the second 
reading, Mr. Hennessey moved that it should be read a second time that 
day three months. The Act it has to amend is one of the worst ever 

assed into law, and the amended bill contains a clause which affects 
reland. Colonel Dunne seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Carpwe. hoped the presence of the clause, which the Govern- 
ment would not insist upon, would not stop the second reading. In spite 
of this assurance, the Irish Members persisted in their opposition; and 
the consequence was that Mr. Hennessey’s amendment was negatived, 
by 118 to 13; and the bill was read a second time. 

Tur Sratvrr Law Commrisston. 

When the vote of 26,275/. for salaries and expenses of Commissions 
was proposed in Committee of Supply, Mr. James said that one item 
was 23617. for the Statute Law Commission, a commission which has 
done nothing towards the consolidation of the law, and is only an in- 
cubus on all attempts at amendment. Nothing can come of the efforts 








| thought the picture worth the money. 


On the other hand | 
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at consolidation so long as there is a Commissioner with 1000/. a year 
nursing the old statutes. 

Mr. Wurrestpe said the House ought to determine whether it jg 
worth while to continue a Commission which cannot improve, but only 
copy out the criminal law and put it in a smaller compass. 

Sir Grorcr Lewis, in the absence of the law officers, said he would 

give the Committee all the information in his power. It is not intended 
| to fill up the office of the paid commissioner. The plan of consolidating 
the statute law and the common law has been given up, and efforts haye 
been directed to the simple consolidation of the statute law. 

To this object the labours of the Commission have been directed for some 
time past, and they have made a most elaborate register, containing a com. 
plete index to the different enactments without which it would be impossible 
to proceed safely in the work of consolidation. That work has, to a great 
extent, been accomplished ; the subject has been mapped out into a num. 
ber of divisions, and considerable progress has been made in the consolida- 
tion of the statutes. About ninety consolidating statutes have been pre- 
pared, and it is reckoned that the whole statute law of England might be 
distributed in 300 statutes. The desire of the Government is that the pro- 
cess of consolidation should be carried on under the authority of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Attorney-General, and those eminent law lords and mem- 
bers of the legal profession who now constitute the Statute Law Commission. 
At the same time he thought it was evident that work of this description, 
requiring minute research, great labour, and accurate professional know- 
ledge, could not be carried on without adequate payment; and although it 
is far from the desire of the Government to convert the Commission into a 
source of patronage, or to employ any persons whose services are not re- 
quired, it is obvious that reasonable remuneration must be given, while care 
is taken that the public have full value for their expenditure. 

Mr. Wisr: said the best thing to do would be to make a fresh start. 
He moved the rejection of the item. 

On a division the motion was carried by 91 to 80, and the item was 
struck out. 











Ovr Piervre GaLvertes, 

The main business of the Wednesday sitting was the voting of Esti- 
mates in Committee of Supply. 

On the vote of 20007. for the British Historical Portrait Gallery, Mr. 
Srooner moved that it be disallowed, on the ground that it is not right 
to expend moncy in buying pictures, H]e was supported by Mr. Ayrtoy, 
who thinks that the front benches on both sides favour the gallery under 
the delusion that their portraits will one day hang in it. Nobody cares 
a straw about nine-tenths of the pictures purchased. Mr. Derprs 
thought that the vote should be disallowed because it is for an object of 
luxury in which just now we cannot afford to indulge. 

Lord Patwerston, in answer to Mr. Ayrton, speaking for himself and 
his colleagues, said that he would Page | compound with him by a 
resolution that “none of our portraits should be placed in the gallery.” 
The vote is not proposed for the first time. It is not to form a school of 
art, but to purchase portraits of persons who have figured most in our 
country, and to enable the readers of history to realize the man whose 
career they are studying by secing his portrait. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would not reverse the decision given deliberately more than once 
in favour of the gallery. 

Mr. Con1ncuam supported the amendment, because he thinks that the 
machinery of the National Gallery should be used for the purpose of the 
Portrait Gallery. This suggestion found favour with Mr. GLAapstone, 
who said that there is something anomalous in having a separate es- 
tablishment, and that the disassociation of the Portrait Gallery from the 
National Gallery ought to be regarded as only provisional. On a di- 
vision, the vote was agreed to by 141 to 35. 

A graver discussion arose on the vote of 2000/7. for the purchase of Sir 
George Hayter’s picture of “The Reformed Parliament.” This picture 
was purchased by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and paid for by 
him out of the fund for civil contingencies. Mr. Spooner took fire at 
this. The proceeding was unconstitutional, and the expense incurred to 
no purpose ; for there is no room in which to put the picture. Reminded 
by Colonel Frevcu that he must not forget that his own political friends 
were most deeply implicated, Mr. Spooner called out, “That does not 
matter.” 

Mr. Giapstone said he believed that a number of Members of the 
House of Commons signed a requisition for the purchase of the picture, 
but he frankly owned that the receipt of such a document should not 
have influenced the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone 
The vote is open to the objection 
that it was ex post facto. 

Besides Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Wisk, two Conservatives, Mr. Darny 
Giirrira and Mr. Farrar objected to the vote. On a division the 
numbers were equal 82 to 82, but Mr. Massey, the chairman, gave his 
vote fer the grant, and thus “the Ayes had it.”’ 

A third discussion arose on the vote of 9988/7. to build fire-proof rooms 
at South Kensington to receive certain pictures now in the National 
Gallery. Mr. Contneuam, desired tu know the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. The removal of some of the pictures from Trafalgar Square gave 
rise to suspicions. Lord Patmerston said there was no intention to 
transfer permanently to Kensington any portion of the pictures now in 
the National Gallery. Not satisfied with this answer, Mr. AyRTON pro- 
tested against the erection of these buildings at the West-end of London. 
By whose intrigue is it done? What electric currents pass through the 
Government! ‘The feelings of the people should be respected. It isa 
monstrous and insolent proceeding. 

Lord Jonn Manners did not know to what influence Mr. Ayrton al- 
luded. No influence had animated the late Government. If the tem- 
porary buildings were built at the back of Burlington House, they would 
have to be pulled down to make way for the permanent edifice. It is a 
settled point that the national collection is permanently established in 
Trafalgar Square. 

Many Members remained unsatisfied. Mr. Danny Seymour wished 
to sce the connexion between the Government and the Royal Academy 
severed, He would rather give them moncy than a site. Mr, ContnG- 
HAM suggested that the Royal Academy should erect a temporary 
building and vacate the National Gallery at once. Mr. Srievine 
thought thata house might be hired for a small sum for the exhibition of 
the pictures. 

Mr. Giapston®, in explanation, declined to discuss the relations be- 
tween the Royal Academy and the Government: it would be incon- 
venient. That body will be accommodated on some part of the ground 
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at Burlington House, but the disposal of that site is a great question. It 
cannot be done piece by piece. The present case is one of urgency. 
The reason why the Government do not make use of the rooms belonging 
to the Royal Academy is, that it would compel that body to suspend its 
teaching. To place the temporary buildings at Burlington House would 








only be to aggravate the difficulty, because they would have to be re- 
moved. If Kensington is far from the Tower Hamlets, it is accessible to 


a large part of the population of London. The Kensington establish- 
ment is young and growing—(Hear, hear ! and laughte r) —and extremely 
popular. Mr. Gladstone said that the intrigues referred to by Mr. 
Ayrton are quite Imaginary. 
“The vote was carried by 116 to 73. 
Tue New Forerien Orrice. 

In Committee of Supply, on Thursday, a vote of 30,0007. was proposed 
towards defraying the expense of the new Foreign Office. Mr. Giap- 
stone explained that the vote was for the preparation of the gr vund, in- 
cluding the laying of a bed of concrete as a foundation for the building. 
The real and outside cost of the building, when finished, will be 310,0007. 
The Government are prepared to give a pledge that no steps will be taken 
during the recess to prejudge or foreclose the question of the design and 
style of architecture. 

“Along and architectural conversation ensued, in the course of which 
the merits of Mr. Scott’s design, the merits of the Italian and the Gothic 
style of architecture were discussed with great vigour, and in great 
detail. Among those who favour the Gothic, are Lord Encino, Mr. 
Bruce, Sir T. Cotesroox, Mr. Stimuine, Mr. Buxton, and of course 
Lord Joun Mannens. On the other side were Mr Conixcuam, Mr. 
Tirr, and Lord Patmerstox. The result was that the vote was agreed 
to on the understanding that nothing should be done either to thi 
Foreign Office or the Indian Office until Parliament reassembles. 

Crvenry Mercuant SEamMen, 

Mr. Monckton Mitnes moved that an address should be presented 
to the Queen praying that she would take steps to prevent assaults and 
crueltics committed on merchant seamen, Many outrages, sometimes 
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named as trustces, notwithstanding any doubt as to tie construction of the 
original instrument. Mr. Horr regretted the course Mr. Dillwyn had 
taken. The opinion of the Committee was that the Dissenters derived more 
benefit from the bill as amended than they would have done from the mea- 
sure as originally introduced. The bill, as it first stood, would not at all 
have remedied the evil complained of as to the appointment of trustees. 
The order was then discharged. 

Roman Carnoric Cuanrrres Brus. This bill, brought in by Sir Georcr 
Lewis, had been carried through a second reading, and was withdrawn on 
the threshold of Committee, on account of the lateness of the session. Sir 
GrorGeE Lewis said that the Roman Catholic Charities have from time to 
time been exempted from the operation of the Charities Commission, be- 
cause a bill was required to meet their ease, His bill has received the sane- 
tion of a large part of the Roman Catholics of England. The principle on 
which it is founded is to prevent any Roman Catholic endowment being, if 
he might use the expression, tainted or rendered invalid by the doctrine of 
superstitious uses, and to give to the Court of Chancery or the Charity 
Commissioners power to convert such a trust not recognized by the law into 
a legal trust, preserving the existing charities for the Roman Catholic body, 
but in certain cases altering their destination. He had hoped that this 
measure might have been passed before the close of the session, but from 
communications which he had received he found that that hope was not 
likeiy to be fulfilled. Ie understood that there existed no exact agreement 
even as to the state of the law, and also that there was a great discordance 
of opinion as to what would be the effect of a measure like the present giving 
great powers to the Court of Chancery and the Charity Commissioners, 
Under these cireumstances he did not feel disposed, unless he found more 
unanimity in the House on the subject than he believed to exist, to press 
the bill forward during the remaining fragment of the existing session. 

Mr. Esrcovurt approved of the withdrawal of the bill. Mr. Bowyer 
called it a most obj ctionable and mischievous bill. Mr. Hurt, Mr, 





| Sroonrr, and Mr. NewprGate approved of the bill; and Mr. Beaumont 


| said that the English Roman Catholics entirely approve 


murders, are perpetrated, in ships engaged in the merchant traffic between | 


England and America. Under the present law an offence committed on 
the high seas inan American ship cannot be punished by our magistrates 
when the ship comes into port, because the offence was committed beyond 
English jurisdiction, and thus numbers of criminals escape with impunity. 
The remedy must lie in one of twe directions—either in giving addi- 
tional powers to American consuls er by convention with the United 
States, enabling ut» bring the offenders to justice as if the offence had 
been committed on English soil. Mr. Milnes seemed to favour the grant 
of jurisdiction to the consuls, but he hoped that by some means the 
matter would be settled in a manner satisfactory to justice. 

Sir Grorcr Lewis also took a favourable view of the proposal to 
give the consuls jurisdiction : but he pointed out a third remedy—reci- 
procal jurisdiction to be granted by each country over the sailors of the 
other. Mr. Henvry said that if we give reciprocal jurisdiction to the 
United States we shall find it difficult to refuse Austria, Russia, or 
Spain. The Arrornry-Genrrax strenuously objecting to the investing 
of consuls with criminal jurisdiction, stoutly contended that the best 
remedy is the grant of reciprocal jurisdiction. The system of consular 
jurisdiction has been tried in the case of France, and has been found to 
ead to abuse. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Tue Beripers’ Sree. 


of it. The opposi- 
tion comes from Irish Roman Catholics whose interests it will not affect. The 
order for the Committee was disharged. 

JaveLin Men. A bill to amend the Police (Boroughs and Counties) 
Act is before Parliament. Last weck Mr. Danny Grirriris was defeated in 


an attempt to abolish those attendants of the sheriffs called javelin men; 
and he took the opportunity aflorded by the passage of this amending Dill 
to move aclause permitting any county to employ constables in lieu of 


javelin men, Mr, Hen_ry and Sir Grorce Lewis supported the clause, 
and on a division it was carried by 95 to 53. 


Tue Sexrentixe. In Committce of Supply a sum of 17,0007. was voted 
for cleansing the Serpentine River in Hyde Park ; but not without a divi- 
sion. The plan for the work is designed by Mr. Hawksley and approved 


by Sir Morton Peto and Mr, Stephenson. It is proposed to establish a 
gigantic filter at the upper end of the lake, and to draw from the lower end, 
by steam power, 2,000,000 gallons of water daily, which, after passing 
through the filter, will fallin a easeade into the lake. By these means the 
whole of the water would pass through the apparatus once a month. Every- 
body desired to cleanse this mass of feetid water, but Sir Jonn SHPLLEY 
thought the vote ought to be postponed because he doubted the feasibility 
of Mr. Hawksley’s plans. The committee carried the vote by 97 to 12, 
Correr Cornacr. Mr. GLApstone took a vote in Committee of Supply 
of 50,000/, for the purpose of recoining our copper money. Ie anticipates, 
from the adoption of bronze metal similar to that adopted in France and 
British North America, to obtain a large profit on the operation. The new 
metal will contain 4 parts of tin, 1 part of zinc, to 95 parts of copper. The 
new coins will be lighter and harder, and their intrinsic value will not be 
more than half that of the present value. But they will be very convenient, 
very nice inappearance, and avery agrecable coin to handle. The vote was 


| agreed to 


Lord Brovenam wished to know whether the attention of the Govern- 


ment had been called to the combination of the workmen in the building | 


trade. Always a steady supporter of the workmen when they are right, 
he disapproves of their attempt to obtain ten hours’ wages for nine hours’ 
work. Workmen are entitled to combine for proper objects. But they 
should leave others free to work for what hours and what wages they 
think proper. He had heard that improper influences are exerted on 
those who refuse to join the combination; if so, those who violate the 
law ought to be severely punished. Out of these calamities a great boon 
would be obtained were they to result in the establishment of courts of 
conciliation, which he strongly recommended. In 1850, out of 28,000 
cases that came before the Conseils des Prud’hommes, 26,800 were 
settled without litigation, and of the 1200 that stood over for six wecks, 
a great number of parties acecpted terms. 

Earl Granvitie said the attention of the Government has been 
drawn to the strike, but they can only interfere to maintain order. 
This is a case in which speaking and writing ‘do more good than the 
action of the Government, and no one could speak with more effect than 
Lord Brougham. 


| The two Tory Members for North Leicestershire 


Admitting the right of the men to combine and strike, | Mr. Hartopp) 


he said the justification of a strike depends on many circumstances, and | 


80 far as he is acquainted with the present strike, he feared it was one of 
the most unjustifiable that could be imagined. With respect to the pro- 
posed courts of conciliation he was afraid they would be inapplicable to 


cases like the present, inasmuch as their greatest use is to deternsine dis- | 


putes relating to past contracts. But it is a question whether it would 
not be desirable to legalize such courts of arbitration. 

The Earl of Donovcumone and Lord Brovenam said that these de- 
plorable strikes are referable to the ignorance of the workmen. The 
Lorpv Cuancriion stated a curious fact reported to him by the late 
Daniel O'Connell. That gentleman told him confidentially, but in a 
melancholy tone, that strikes had been the ruin of Ireland; that in con- 
sequence of trade combinations manufactures could not flourish in that 
country ; that manufactures had been going on prosperously till those 
trade combinations put them down, causing the ruin first of the em- 
ployers and then of the people. 

Enpowep Scnoors. The Endowed Schools Bill has come out of the 
Select Committee very much changed. And when the order that the Hous: 
should go into Committee on the bill was read, Mr. Duntwyn moved that 
the order should be discharged on the ground that the bill as it eame from 
the Select Committee invalidates the rights of Dissenters. Mr, Lowe said 
the House ought to know what it was Mr. Dillwyn repudiated with so much 
scorn, What the Committee proposed was this—that in all Church of Eng- 
land schools, where the contrary intention was not expressly manifested in 
the deed of settlement, the children of Dissenters should be admitted with- 
out being obliged to learn the Catechism or attend the services of the Church 
of England. The Committee recommended that where twenty-five years’ 
usage could be shown on the appointment of Dissenters they should be 





Dartmoutn Wrir. When Mr. Pack moved that a new writ should 
issue for the election of a member for Dartmouth, an attempt was made to 
stay it, on the ground that there had been bribery in the borough; but it 
was shown that the Committee had not reported that corrupt practices ex- 
tensively prevailed, and that there was no evidence of general corruption. 


| The new writ was therefore issued. 


riirions. Several Election Committees are still pro- 
ceeding with their work, and some have arrived at a decision. Mr, Frede- 
rick Peel has been contirmed in his election for Bury ; no charge of bribery 
could be brought home, though it was rather remarkable what a sudden 
increase of custom arose when any shopkeeper promised to ** vote for Peel’ — 
a hatter giving such promise was astonished a few minutes after by nine- 
teen supporters of Mr, Peel coming in and buying new hats. The two 
Conservative Members, Messrs. Smith and Bernard, have been declared 
duly elected for Aylesbury, and Mr. Wentworth, the Liberal Member, also 
returned, has been unseated, and declared guilty, by his agents, of bribery, 
but without his knowledge. The two Liberal Members for Maidstone (Lee 
and Buxton) have been declared duly elected; no bribery could be proved, 
and it was shown that they both did everything to discourage corruption. 
( Lord John Manners and 
have been declared duly eleeted—there was no legal proof 
of ‘treating,’ though there can be no moral doubt that the viands so 
liberally given to the Conservative voters will be paid for by ** somebody ”’ 
but not probably until now that the committee has given in its de- 
cision. Major Gavin, the Liberal Member for Limerick City, has been de- 
clared duly elected—he was not prove d to have instigated the rioting and 
intimidation. ‘The Hudderstield Committee has declared that Mr. EF. A, 
Leatham is not guilty of bribery, treating, or undue influence either by him- 
self or his agents—but Mr. Akroyd, the opposing candidate, claims the seat 
on the poll, and a serutiny is proceeding. 

Arrest or A Meurer. Colonel Greville has been arrested by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms because he did not attend on a Committee appointed to 
try the Hull election petition. 


ELECTION 





THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE, 

Two important operations have been carric don by the belligerents this 
week. The Mastcr Builders mustered in great strength at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern on Monday, to receive the report of a committee and de- 
termine what to do. They decided upon stringent measures, They re- 
solved to form a * Central Association of Master Builders,’ no member 
of which “shall engage, or continue in his employment, any contributor 
to the funds of any Trades Union or Trades Society which practices in- 
terference with the rv gulations of any establishment, the hours or terms 
of labour, the contracts or agreements of employers or employed, or the 
qualification or terms of service.” And further that no workman shall 


be employed by any member of the socicty who will not sign this agree- 
ment— ; 
“*T declare that I am not now, nor will I during the continuance of my 


engagement with you, become a member of or support any soci ty which, 
directly or indirec tly, interferes with the arrangements of this or any other 
establishment, or the hours or terms of labour, and that I recognize the 
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right of employers and employed individually to make any trade engage- 
ments on which they may poe to agree.” “ 

This proceeding roused the temper of the men. On Wednesday 
evening they met in Hyde Park, some thousands strong. Mr. Facey, 
a painter, presided. a 





dissatisfied men, but had been caused by the tyranny of the employers | 


and the evils inflicted upon the working classes by what was called the 
system of political economy. Their forefathers had fought their way to 
liberty through blood and death. They were now required to give up 
the privileges which had been gained for them by their forefathers, 
and to sign themselves soulless slaves and give up every pretension to 
humanity, by putting their hands to the fiendish document which had 
been prepared for their signature. 

Mr. Blomfield, bricklayer, said political economy was introduced about 
1819 to bring down wages, and the working man should oppose it. 

At all events, if the shops should be closed, there is a source ef relief for 
both parties—the operatives can go into the workhouse, and the employers 
into the Insolvent Court. (‘* Hear, hear !”’ and laughter.) 

Mr. Cremer, joiner, said— 

Was it a sufficient argument against the nine hours’ movement, to say 
that their forefathers worked ten hours a day? At that time there was not 
the frightful competition which now existed, and in the present state of 





the schoo! hours, nor did it forbid the reading of the Bible itself in schoo] 
hours as an historical book, without teaching the doctrines of the Chris. 
tian religion. 

Several members of the deputation said they were thankful to receive 


e said, the movement had not originated with | this interpretation of the rule of Guvernment in respect of volunta: 


Bible classes. They hope that it concedes in part the principle for 
which the deputation contended. 


The anniversary of the abolition of slavery in British colonies was 
celebrated by a dinner at the Music Hall, Store Street, on Monday, 
Lord Brougham presided, and in his speech fought his great battle over 
again, doing, in the course of his remarks, full ae to the United 
States. After remarking with regret that Spain had not followed our 
example, he said— 

‘I grieve to say that our brethren, our kinsfolk in America, furnish 
another exception to our example; but of that I would speak tenderly, from 
recollecting that America has acted admirably in many respects, and even 


| abolished the slave-trade a year before we ourselves did it. Even in 


things the workmen did more than double the amount of labour in ten | 


hours which was performed by their forefathers in the same time. Was 
not that a sufficient reason for granting the concession now asked of the 
employers? (Cheers.) 

Mr. Pacey, mason, said that last year the whole of the builders in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire entered into a combination to annihilate the 
whole of the trade of the socicties in that part of the country, and asked 
the men to sign declarations to discountenance any society for the pro- 
tection of labour. Some of the employers closed their shops one night, 
but opened them the next morning, and in the course of two or three 
weeks most of the extensive builders in that part of the country were 
compelled to follow their example. 

Mr. Potter, joiner, secretary of the movement, said the masters insisted 
on reducing the men to slavery by breaking up their socicties. 

‘The masters had raised a combination amongst themselves to put down a 
combination among the working men, which was a simple movement on 
the part of the men to appraise their own labour and sell it for what it was 
worth, in accordance with the fundamental principles of free trade and 
political economy. The metropolitan builders were not about to fight the 
operatives in the metropolis merely, but the building operatives throughout 
England. 

The meeting adopted a resolution regretting the opposition of the 
employers because it widens the breach between them and the workmen, 
and stating that ‘tas the pledge they would extract from us, by signing 
the document they propose, would rob us of every particle of freedom 
and reduce us to the condition of serfs, we determine to use every power 


of moral resistance, and pledge ourselves to use all constitutional means | 


for bringing the nine hours’ labour movement to a successful termi- 
nation.” 

In reply to a letter from Lord Kinnaird, Mr. Fleming, the Secretary 
of the United Building Trades, has declared that this body has not only 
nothing to do with the strike, but disapproves of it. 


3 > 

Che Court. 
Tur Queen has enjoyed a variety of forms of out-door exercise. She 
had twice cruised in the Fairy, driven out twice, and once ridden on 
horseback. The Prince Consort, the Princes and Princesses have ac- 
companied her Majesty. 

The list of the visitors at Osborne includes the names of the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenberg Strelitz, the Princess Hohenlohe, the Prince and 
Princess of Leiningen, the Count of Paris and the Duke of Chartres, the 
Farl and Countess of Clarendon, the Duke of Somerset, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Palmerston, the Princess Gauromma of Coorg, and 
Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Fremantle. 


Che AMetropalis. 

A very large deputation, headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Duke of Marlborough, and Lord Shaftesbury, 
waited upon Lord Palmerston and Sir Charles Wood at Cambridge 
House on Saturday to express their views in relation to the use of the 
Bible in the Government Schools in India. They desire to have re- 
moved that prohibition which prevents the establishment of voluntary 
Bible classes in Indian schools. ‘ 

**The deputation desire it to be distinctly understood that they do not 
urge upon her Majesty's Government the compulsory teaching of the Bible 
in any Government schools. They are aware that in very few schools 
suitable teachers can be found, and that the circumstances of some localities 
may, in the judgment of some local authorities, render the immediate in- 
troduction even of voluntary Bible classes inexpedient. They plead only 
that the absolute and universal interdict of the Bible in school hours, even 
though questions may be asked by the pypils, should be removed, so that 
the local authorities, as in the case of the Governors of Madras and of the 
Punjaub, may be at liberty to introduce such voluntary Bible classes where 
they may judge that it can be done with propriety and’safety.” 

They cite as authorities Sir John Lawrence, Sir Robert Montgomery, 
Colonel Edwardes, the sanction given in 1847 to a similar scheme by 
the council of Madras, including two Native gentlemen, a Hindoo and 
a Mahomedan, and the adoption of the plan by the Rajahs Travancore 
and Mysore. 

Lord Palmerston and Sir Charles Wood said that the Government 
feel as anxious as the deputation that the natives of India should em- 
brace the Christian religion. They desire this on the ground that every 
additional convert to Christianity is an additional strength to the British 
Government of India. Notwithstanding the high authority of Sir John 
Lawrence, there are others of high authority who take a different view 
of the subject ; many, even zealous for the promotion of missions, think 
that a Bible class in Government schools might create a prejudice against 
Christianity, and so impede instead of promoting its progress. It is a 
question which cannot be definitively settled without communication 
with the authorities in India as well as at home. Sir Charles Wood 
further stated thatthe interdict, so far as it is affected by his despatch 
of 1854, does not forbid the formation of a voluntary Bible class in any 
Government schools by the Government teachers, cither before or after 





Georgia, which is as devoted to the ‘ institution,’ as they are pleased to cal] 
it, as any of the Southern States, it was our fault, and not theirs, that t 
ever had slavery, for we pressed it upon them, and they refused it. T 
protested against it, but we defeated them; and it is our fault that that 
* institution’ prevails in those States.” 

The rest of Lord Brougham’s speech was devoted to a tribute to the 
memory of Wilberforce, Clarkson, Buxton, Macaulay, Stephen, and 
other leaders of the Anti-Slavery party, and to remarks showing how 
beneficial their work has been in our colonies. 





In the Divorce Court, on Saturday, Mrs. Barbara Aubrey prayed fora 
judicial separation on the ground of the adultery of her husband, Colonel 
Hareourt Wynne Aubrey. The marriage took place at Gretna Green as 
long ago as 1814, and there had been eighteen children, of whom eleven 
are still living. The cohabitation continued until about 1852, when Colonel 
Aubrey withdrew from his wife’s society, and has since been living in 
adultery with a woman named Sparkes. It was proved that Colonel Aubrey 
and Sparkes had lived together as man and wife at Chelsea, at Knights- 
bridge, in the Queen’s Prison, and at Paris. An entry in the book kept 
by the blacksmith of Gretna Green was tendered to prove the marriage of 
the parties, but the Judge would not receive it as evidence. The marriage, 
however, was clearly proved by more orthodox documents, and the Court de- 
creed a judicial separation. 


Fifty men connected with the Great Central Gas Works on Bow Common 
have demanded increased wages, and failing to obtain them have struck 
work. The manager of the works applied at the Thames Police Court, on 
Monday, for summonses against five of the men—‘ the company were de- 
termined to make an example of the ringleaders, as an example to others.” 
After much discussion—as to whether labourers in gas works come within 
the meaning of the Act 4th George LV., cap. 34, which spoke only of * ser- 
vant in husbandry, artificer, calico-printer, handicraftsman, miner, collier, 
keelman, pitman, glassman, potter, labourer, or other person,’’ and which 
Act inflicts the penalty upon men absenting themselves without leave and 
without notice, before the period for which they were engaged expired, to 


| hard labour for three months—the summonses were granted. The Magis- 


trate affirmed the case to be one ‘* demanding a thorough investigation.” 

On Thursday James Crowder, David Simmons, Michael Tobin, William 
Sparks, and John Ryan answered to their summonses. They pleaded not 
guilty to ‘ unlawfully absenting themselves,’ &e. They had demanded 
an additional shilling a day, the company refused. They appear to have 
abided by the rules and regulations of the ‘* Loyal Gas Stokers’ Protection 
Society,” and to have set at nought the rules of the company, which required 
a man to give seven days’ notice before leaving their employ. Both em- 
ployers and employed had, until this breach, been upon good terms. Within 
the meaning of the Act the men were not labourers; and the magistrate 
hoped ** they would not listen to evil advisers, and those who had not their 
interest at heart, but that they would endeavour to make peace with their 
late employers, and return to their work.” Sentence, an abatement of one 
week's wages. 

John West, a police constable 114 B, was indicted at the Middlesex 


| Sessions on Monday for stealing a watch worth 2/. from John Green, while 


‘he was sitting at his own door,” in Horseshoe Alley, Smith's Rents, 
Westminster, ‘half dozing.’’ Prosecutor and his wife followed him, 
charged him with the theft, received back the watch, but * desired another 
policeman to take the prisoner in custody.’”” They were refused their re- 
quest—"' because the accused was like himself a policeman,”’ The Assistant 
j a said, ** such conduct was intolerable, and the inspector must report 
to the Commissioners that the case had been proved without contradiction 
by the prisoner.”” The prisoner had before been reprimanded for irregu- 
larities of discipline, he was now, for this offence, sentenced to twelve 
months’ hard labour. 

Alfred Cooper, many years rate collector of St. Giles, Camberwell, has 
been committed for trial on a charge of embezzling 1000/., collected from 
the parish; and William Wellington Turner, rate and tax collector for the 
parish of Islington, has been committed for trial on three charges of the 
same nature, and remanded on a fourth. Heis accused of collecting rates, 
appropriating them to his own use, and returning those who paid them as 
defaulters, 


About a quarter past two on Monday afternoon, as the North Woolwich 
up-train was coming into the Fenchurch Street station, it was dashed into 
by an engine which had just backed a Tilbury train into the station for 
passengers. Engine and train were both knocked off the line. Eight or 
nine persons were frightfully injured, and many others were more or less 
contused, 








Provincial. 

Several elections will shortly take place. At Dartmouth, the Liberals 
have put forward Mr. Sturt Donaldson; and the Tories, Mr. Dunn, the 
rejected of Totness. At Devonport one vacancy has occurred, and 
another will shortly occur—the two Members having received Indian 
appointments. Sir Michael Seymour is in the field a Liberal candidate 
for the seat held by Sir Erskine Perry. The death of Mr. Robert Clive 
creates a vacancy in South Shropshire. 


The Committee of Management of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical 
Festival, the Earl of Albemarle in the chair, have selected M. Jules 
Benedict to fill the important post of conductor, and have requested him 
to produce some novelty of his own composition for the next festival. 
M. Benedict has intimated his intention of writing a cantata for the Fes- 
tival of 1860. We are glad to hear that the guarantee fund already 
amounts te 3000/. ; and strong hopes are entertained that it will exceed 
the fund raised on the last occasion. 
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It has been resolved to erect a monument to the memory of the late 
Mr. John Fielden in his native town, Todmorden. 





At the Hereford Assizes, on Wednesday, John Isaac Jo’ an attorney’s 
clerk, twenty-six years of age, was tried for the murder of Harriet Baker 
at Ledbury, “a very decent and respectable woman about fifty years old,” 
on the 17th of May last. On that night, Mr. Masefield, a solicitor, 
of Ledbury, went to London, leaving Mrs. Baker, as usual, in charge 
of his offices, and in those offices several sums of money—notes and 
cheques. On the following morning, Mrs. Baker ‘‘ was found lying dead 
upon the floor and her clothes were on fire.” She had been beaten over the 
forehead, and strangled; 44/. including cheques were missing from the pre- 
mises. The prisoner was a needy man, had been in Ledbury workhouse, 
had been a schoolmaster, but never earned more than 18s. a week. Postage 
stamps were stolen, 647, found upon him soon after he had spent his quar- 
ter’s salary. His employer missed two Bank of England notes, and in the 

isoner’s fireplace on the 28th of June some ashes were found, apparently 
ashes of Bank notes; on the 30th of June more ashes, sqpanenliy of the 
«National Provincial Bank,” two of which were stulen; and other sus- 
picious débris were found in the back premises. On the night of the 
murder, Mrs. Baker had been mending a pair of trousers for the prisoner, 
who was seen about ten o’clock going in the direction of his master’s house, 
or his own lodgings which adjoined. He rose earlier than usual on the 
morning after the murder, and while his landlord Thomas Bowcott was— 
suspecting something wrong—endeavouring to procure an entrance into 
deceased’s premises, prisoner suddenly found the key, unlocked the door 
and went in with him, where they found the murdered woman. Pri- 
soner was much agitated after he had seen the body. On his person 
when arrested and also in a box peeneeng to him at his lodgings were found 
coins, cheques, and stamps bearing corroborative evidence of being the pro- 
perty of Mr. Masefield. he case for the prosecution, voluminous and full 
of circumstantial detail, established. 

After a very long trial, an able defence made in his behalf by Mr. Hud- 
dlestone, and a careful summing up by the Judge, the Jury returned a ver- 
dict of ‘‘ Not Guilty.”’ Jones is a young man, with light hair and sharp- 

inted features, whose knitted brows, compressed lips, and glancing eyes 
showed him to be of an excitable but resolute temper. i 
the trial he appeared pale and anxious, but towards the close he became 
much depressed, and leaned his head down upon his hands. When the 
Jury returned into the court the prisoner was brought in in almost a faint- 
ing state, and when they gave their verdict he became greatly excited, pro- 
testing that he was innocent. After he had a little recovered he anxiously 
inquired of the governor of the gaol what the verdict was, and was assured 
= me “Not Guilty.” He was then with some difficulty removed from 

lock. 





During the whole of | 


At the Shrewsbury Assizes Francis Hopwood was tried for cutting and | 


wounding his wife Mary. This was a remarkable case. Hopwood was an 
engine-driver. Unable to live at peace with his wife she had separated 
from him. Hopwood went to Ludlow hoping to persuade her to live with 
him, and when she refused he stabbed her in the face and tried to cut her 
throat. Her screams bringing aid he ran away, cut his own throat, and tried to 
drown himself. Taken insensibe from the river his first question on re- 
covering consciousness was ‘‘ How is my dear Mary?”’ Happily dear Mary 
was not dead. He was found guilty and sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. 


At the same assizes a jury acquitted an “ irregular practitioner,” or in the | 
—- ga of the midland counties a “ bone-setter,’” who had been charged | 
wit 


causing the death of a butcher. The butcher broke his leg, and 
Dickin the bone-setter was called in. As his patient did not thrive so well 
as many he had treated before, he desired that a regular practitioner 
should be sent for. This was done, but the man died. His sons came for- 
ward to speak in behalf of the bone-setter. The Judge said the jury must 
decide whether Dickin had shown gross ignorance of the art, and they de- 
cided that he had not. 

At the Maidstone Assizes one case of great interest was tried. William 
Weir, formerly a soldier in the 95th Regiment, a good soldier and the 
wearer of three clasps for service in the Crimean battles, being invalided, 
entered the police on his return to England. His high character led to his 
appointment as a warder in the prison at Chatham Some weeks ago 
several burglaries occurred there ; inquiry threw suspicions on Weir, but 
his character stood so high that they glanced off. A fresh burglary occur- 
ring, suspicion revived. The police superintendent, hearing that Weir and 
his wife were going to Plymouth, went to the railway station and asked 
Weir if he objected to the searchjof his boxes. Weir did not object, and 
nothing was found. After Weir had gone the officer learned that certain 
boxes directed to Weir were still at the station. 
the goods train. The officer opened them, and found not only the stolen 
goods, but the instruments of robbery anda loaded pistol. Weir was sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for ten years. 

At Exeter, two boys, John Bolt, aged fourteen, and William Hellings, 
aged thirteen, were convicted of firing stacks of hay. Mr. Baron Bram- 
well sentenced them to one month’s imprisonment and two whippings; 
afterwards Bolt is to go to a reformatory for two and Hellings for five years. 
The Judge said he made the distinction because Hellings has no friends. 

At the Ipswich Assizes, the Reverend Edward Rogers brought an action 
to recover damages from a young man who had originated and spread abroad 
a foul libel on his character. The action was not brought for any purpose, 
but to publicly expose the falseness of the libel. The Jury found for the 
plaintiff, and the Judge said that the character of the plaintiff was cleared. 

In a civil case that came before the Exeter Assize Court, there were the 
following set of pleadings :—A declaration containing nine counts, twenty- 
five pleas, eleven replications, a rejoinder, a plea to the new assignment 
and demurrer, a replication to the plea to new assignment, and a joinder in 
demurrer. The pecuniary value of all the matters in dispute was stated by 
the counsel to be about 600/., and the costs to be, at present, over 2000/. 


Mr. Stuart Wortley, who is to be started by the Wakefield Conservatives 
for the vacant seat, is obnoxious to the roughsof the Liberal party, and 
they made a brutal and cowardly assault upon him on Monday, striking him 
with a leaden missile, and wounding his temple. A reward has been offered 
for the apprehension of the ruffianly perpetrator. 

A respite was fowarded on Saturday night from the Secretary of State to 
stay the execution of Henry Benjamin Haynes, who was convicted at the 
late Winchester Assizes for the murder of a woman at Aldershott. 








By the burning of two villages—Buttermere in Wiltshire, and Crowell in 
Oxfordshire—nearly one hundred persons, men women and children, have 
been deprived of their homes, and placed in great distress. Both fires 
occurred during the day when nearly all the adults were in the harvest- 
field, and none but children and old folks were in the cottages. It is sup- 
posed that some of the children, left to themselves, played with lucifer 
matches, and thus set their homes on fire. Something should be done for 
the sufferers by public subscription. 


They were to proceed by | 


| Judge Christian concurring in the course adopted by the Crown. 


“ Gathering samphire”’ is stilla “perilous trade.” Four men engaged 
in this occupation on Lea Marsh, a place about four miles from Preston, 
were caught by an unusually high tide which overflowed the causeway. 
Several deep drainage channels cut them off from the firm ground. Many 
persons saw them, but none couldhelp. The tide rose ; it reached the necks 
of the shorter men; then it rose no higher. Encouraged by the cries from 
the shore, the poor fellows held on. At length, when the waters fell, a gal- 
lant youth volunteered to carry ropes and a bottle of rum. He swam 
pete of and thus succeeded in saving four lives. The rum cheered the men, 
and the ropes fastened to their bodies, and then carried ashore by their pre- 
server, enabled the spectators to save them. 

A series of remarkable accidents have occurred on the Tyne. A new and 
half-finished chapel fell during a ceremony of laying a stone, and carrying 
the people assembled with it, injured many, but killed none. On the same 
day two brothers boating for pleasure were drowned in the river, and an 
excursion steamer fouled a bridge and caused serious injuries to the pas- 
sengers. 





SCOTLAND. 

Success attended the great annual Show of the Highland Agricultural 
Society at Edinburgh on Wednesday. The weather was not propitious, 
but the attendance of visitors was large ; the Prince of Wales being one. 
The beasts were excellent in form and substance; the horses were above 
the average ; the sheep good, but in this class the Duke of Richmond’s 
Sussex stock bore off the bell. At the dinner in the evening the Duke 
of Atholl, wearing the Highland garb, presided; and in his after-dinner 
speech he described the meeting as “ first-rate.” 

Alleged lunatics have gained some successes of late against those benevo- 
lent gentlemen irreverently termed ‘ mad doctors;’’ in some cases evi- 
dently with justice. It would be unfortunate, however, considering the 
impressionable character of juries, were many of these cases to go before 
them. In the Jury Court of Edinburgh, a some-time lunatic who has for- 
tunately recovered his senses—Mr. Angus Macintosh, Highland proprietor— 
sought to recover 10,000/, damages from a lawyer, a surgeon, and a medical 
man, on the ground that they had wrongfully caused him to be imprisoned 
in a lunatic asylum for a week in 1852. There could be no doubt in this 
case that Mr. Macintosh was deranged at the time, and incapable of taking 
care of himself, and the Jury found that he was so, and that ne was justi- 
fiably sent to an asylum, 

The Dunbar herring fishery has been unsuccessful, and in consequence of 
the scanty supply prices have ranged from 6s, 6d. to 8s. 3d. per 100. Dutch 
herring-boats are lying off, from the crowded state of the harbour; the 
Irish boats have not yet made their appearance. 


IRELAND. 

All the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, with the 
solitary exception of Bishop Blake of Dromore, assembled on Monday in 
the chapel of St. Kevin, attached to the cathedral church in Marlborough 
Street, *‘ for the purpose of taking into consideration several questions of 
great importance to the Irish Catholics.” The proceedings are as yet a 
mystery, all business being done with closed doors, and all that outsiders 
know is that the Papal Legate, as superior in rank to the Primate, pre- 
sided, and that the deliberations were adjourned until Tuesday. 








At the Antrim Assizes on Monday, after some discussion, the Belfast 
Phenix Club conspirators were discharged on their own recognizances, 
i The tra- 
versers all pleaded ‘‘Guilty.”” They are required to take the oath of allegi- 
ance when called upon. 





Foreign aud Colonial. 


Fraurt.—The process of disarmament has already been begun in 
France ashore and afloat. The Minister of War has addressed an order 
to all colonels of regiments to send home all soldiers whose leave of 
absence had been recalled at the declaration of war against Austria, and 





| likewise all those who are entitled by their services to leave of absence 





| 


for six months, The Minister of War has at the same time given orders 
to generals commanding military divisions and subdivisions to place any 
soldiers who wish to be so employed at the disposal of the farmers, who 
may require them for getting in the harvest. The Moniteur of Wed- 
nesday announced the dissolution of the army of observation on the 
Rhine as an army ; but the troops at Chalons and Helfaut will remain 
there. The Patrie has reason to know that “the Minister of Marine 
has for some days past sent orders to the different ports relative to the 
disarmament of a portion of our fleet.” 

The Moniteur de la Flotte of Thursday announced that orders have 
been given at the different ocean ports to proceed immediately with the 
disarmament of all vessels armed or in course of arming. These orders 
are already being executed, and vessels which were in the roads have 
put back to the different ports. The disarmament has also commenced 
at Toulon. Orders have been given to disband all sailors who have 
served five years, 

The Emperor has had conferences with the Duke de Grammont, M, de 
Bourqueney, and M. Desambrois. 

The Emperor, it is said, talks of nothing but agricultural subjects, and 
ponders over the system of irrigation operation in Lombardy. 

The Marquis de Banneville lately carried an autograph letter from 
the French Emperor to the Emperor of Austria, strongly, it is said, 
urging the latter to assist him in imposing a reforming policy on the 
sovereigns of Italy. Prince Richard Metternich is now on his way to 
Paris with the Austrian answer. It is asserted that the French 
Emperor, at the audience granted to the Tuscan Ambassadors, advised 
the recal of the hereditary Prince to Florence, his restoration to be ac- 
companied by the granting of a constitution to the country. 

Staly-—There is great activity in all the Italian States affected by 
the late war; but from Venetia, where Austria still reigns, comes not 
one word to tell either of action or inaction. 

All the Plenipotentiaries—De Bourqueney and De Banneville for 
France, Colloredo and Meysenburg for Austria, Desambrois for Sardinia 
are on the wing for Zurich, whither they are to arrive today or tomorrow. 
The partisans of the dethroned Dukes are eagerly diplomatising, the 
most conspicuous effort in their behalf being that of Count Reiset, who is 
described as “special envoy of the Emperor Napoleon for the purpose 
of bringing about the restoration of the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
Duke of Modena”; who has had an interview with Victor Emmanuel at 
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Turin, and who shortly goes to Florence. Colonel Cypriani has been | longing to the Lutheran community into our cemetery, until such time 
chosen dictator in the Romagna. On his retirement from the functions | as their own shall be established.” 
of Extraordinary Commissioner, the Marquis d’Azeglio issued a procla- . : n: t eT ‘ ; : 
mation announcing his recall, and recommending the people to remain ees in- 64 ; seine ga Son Se Olin ae. via 
tranquil, and promising, in the name of King Victor Emmanuel, to pean hig Ae mage bevel aan ih ieee tet tho Fr ness 
employ every means possible to obtain the concurrence of the European | ¥ a ae d neal —s f a gph pes hil ne French 
Governments for accomplishing their just and reasonable wishes. rs hold a; SP PROS SUE SONG SOMRSCUCNNENS, ORS MAORRWAS 1S Content 
In Tuscany Ricasoli succeeds Buoncompagni, who has departed. In | "? 206 3S peatieen. 
Modena Signor Farini, accepting the Dictatorship, issues the following Sudia.—tThe fuller despatches from Calcutta, under date June 18 
address. report some facts of interest. The rebel sepoys in Nepaul are reduced to 
“‘ Citizens—You have given me a remarkable testimony of affection and | great distress, and the Begum and other leaders have made overtures of 
confidence. I am very much moved by it, and if God shall aid me I will | surrender. The Oude police, supported by Sikhs and a few European 
prove my gratitude to you. Belonging entirely to Italy, I shall belong en- | infantry and artillery, keep watch on the frontier. The threatened dis. 
tirely to you, who in defending your own right defend that of the nation, turbances in the Deccan have been frustrated bv Lord Elphinstone’ 
“*T accept the temporary power in order that 1 may immediately convoke | prompt despatch of European troops to Hyderabad. ” 
the popular assemblies to whom it appertains to establish power on the legi- ‘¢ An order has been ieeaed sodesierell vintine axuel escned? the —_ 
timate basis of the national will, upon which are founded the powerful and | the Loodianah and Ferozepore regiments, the Sirmoor even and Now 
glorious empire of France, the government of noble and free England, | scree battalions, the Kumaon levy, and the Ghoorka regiment to ten a 
a P'shall shortly restore to the representatives of the people, the authority paaienes eomenty op each. The levies are reduced to 600 men, and the ir- 
which I derive from your affection and the votes of the municipal bodies. roy te ps pee ober al i acpi — phe er weap. 
“In the meantime I shall maintain order rigidly ; I shall guarantee | 4. fay as it. goes is Sonsieie There oe ata og thet the a 
liberty to all; I shall give additional force to military regulations ; I shall | police pet — he abolished but pa ~ it vequives Ba Bow. Be as ‘The 
increase the armaments. weed Ne * sed Sen : Ls sat gy Mehta: - 
*¢ We now know each other. Within no one will seditiously attack the con- on ag a are Meg hg oo 7 ¥ BE ape 
cord, the honour, and the tranquillity of the country ; if any one did so he | jyoy saauheanil enn ‘cin oo Nis Prine aaa alee for’ bis = villas 
would not remain unpunished. Civilized Europe will not permitattacksfrom | without risk of a Mi owe A wey dian aie Oude . « Mis age 
without. Let the conquered followers of the foreigner menace us, and I | aye jn danger The Paiciale ii ‘like Be 4 ve 4 Ree Mee . 4 ti too, 
shall resolutely employ all the means at my disposal to defend the national bad as theold dheshindenee treepe sg Br cuaeh ob Odheaian eo ae 
independence, | , . by the European inhabitants during the mutinies, has been dissolved by the 
a Fellow citizens, we arenow the soldiers of the national honour and Sermnestitaand but a despatch has since, it is hae dire tne 





dignity am Central Italy. : : aries FARINI. | the Government of India to form all Europeans into a militia, capable of 
General Garibaldi has addressed to his soldiers in Central Italy the | acting on an emergency, and practised in the use of the Enfield rifle. The 
following proclamation : | measure, if carried cut with due attention to local circumstances and modes 


“Italians of the Centre—It is only a few months since we said to the | of business, will not be unpopular. No money, I am informed, has for some 
Lombards, ‘ Your brothers of all the provinces have sworn toconquer and | days been paid into the open loan, and the Five per Cents continue at 14 
to die with us,’ and the Austrians know whether we have kept our word, discount.”’ 


** To-morrow we shall say to you what we said then to the Lombards, and A telegram from Aden, dated July 17, reporting the substance of the 
the noble cause of our country will find you drawn up on the field of battle, | Bombay mails of the 5th, contains the following shocking statement. 
as eager as we were before, and with the imposing aspect of men who have “The disaffection among the late Company's European troops is on the 
done and will do their duty, increase. At Berhampore they are in open mutiny, have intrenched them- 


** Returned to your homes, forget not, amidst the embraces of those who selves in the barracks, and elected officers. The Madras Fusileers have 
are dear to you, the gratitude which we owe to Napoleon and to the heroic followed the example of the Bengal troops. A general order has been pub- 
a nation, whose brave om wounded and mutilated, still suffer on lished, to the effect that every non-commissioned officer and soldier in the 
the xd of pain for the cause of Ita y- ; ‘ x : three Presidencies who enlisted for the East India Company’s forces shall, 

: Above all, forget not that, W hatever may be the intentions of European if he desires it, be allowed to take his discharge under the provisions of the 
diplomacy as regards our destinies, we must not abandon our sacred motto, | Act 10th and 11th Victoria, cap. 38. The Sth European Regiment, at Ber- 
“Italy and Vietor Emmanuel. hampore, are for the present excluded from the operation of this order.”’ 

“« Lovere, Val-Camonica, July 23, 1859.” 4 . apes i ; c 

The Bologna Gazette publishes a declaration which is being signed in | . Russia.—The Journal of St Petersburg, in an official casement so 
the Romagna, to the effect that those provinces have shaken off the | erring to the reports that the terms of peace granted by the zeus 
Papal yoke, never to return under it again, and that it is their wish to Emperor were more favourable than those which the neutral Powers 
be annexed to Sardinia. This document is addecssed to the Emperor of | W¢te Willing to grant, distinctly avers that “ the preliminaries of peace 
the French and the King of Sardinia. between the belligerents We re already signed before the principle of 

A correspondent of the Univers gives the following as the substance mediation which formed the object of negotiations between the neutral 
of the Pope’s answer to the Emperor Napoleon’s propositions, conveyed Powers was definitely agreed upon. 
by M. Menneval, respecting the Italian Confederation : There was a great naval review at Cronstadt on the 23d July, in the 

** Pius IX. thanks the oaew of the French for the interest which he | presence of the Emperor Alexander, They mustered twenty-one men- 
unceasingly displays for the Holy See and the person of the Pope. He re- | of-war, including seven line-of-battle ships, and many gun-boats. A 
gards as an instance of the Emperor's filial devotion the proposition relative | large proportion of the ficet consists of steamers. 
to the honorary presidency of a Confederation or Italian league, and he o4. we uy : 
would not refuse that post without having the most ample information re- | Smitirrlant.—The Federal Assembly, before it broke up, adopted a 
specting the engagements which would result from it, and the relations | law against the enrolment of Swiss in foreign service. The law forbids 
which would exist between him and the various Italian sovereigns. When | the entry as a special corps into the military service of foreign States 
he has procured such information, he will be enabled to see whether Ca- | under penalty of imprisonment for one to three months, and one to five 
tholic interests permit him to accept it. And in that case the pacitie: Toss of civil rig , ange 

olic interests permit him to accept it, And in that case the pacification | years’ loss of civil rights. Enroleurs, and all persons coéperating with 
of Italy and the return of its rebellious provinces will naturally have them, will be punished by imprisonment of two months to three years’ 
to precede the establishment of that Confederation and of the honorary | gurati ; . +r 00 f; : 

- ” ’ uration, a fine not exceeding 1000 francs, and five to ten years’ loss of 
presidency. ; CO ’ : : 

We read of another mecting of Cardinals, and some talk of a new civil rights. 

Roman Ministry, ' : are Qnited States.—The Wungarian arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday 

The King of Sardinia scts out tomorrow for Milan, taking with him | with advices from New York to the 23d July. 
all his Ministers. Signor Ratazzi’s circular to the governors of provinces The question of naturalization has attracted much attention. A man 
is not very definite, but we infer from it that it is the precursor of the named Ernst, a native of Hanover, returning to his native land after 
restoration of the constitution, and letters from Turin confirm that view. | naturalization in America, has been draughted into the service and com- 

4 b vie g 
They state that ‘decrees will soon be published to put the constitution | pelled to do military duty. The United States Government has given 

} for TT wh co i : of 7 P D y duty ‘ g 
again in force. 1e present Chambers, in all probability, will not be | instructions peremptorily to demand his release, and has also caused 
again called together; there will be a dissolution, and then a gencral | similar requisitions to be made upon all the German Governments which 
election, simultaneously in Lombardy and in the States of Picdmont.” have arrested American citizens and forced them to serve. If the 

The Constitutionnel has rudely reproached Italy with ingratitude. | Germans refuse to comply with these demands, as there is every reason 
W. , a fe 7 ae comp!) ) 

e read in the telegrams from Milan that ‘the ladies of Milan have to suppose they will, diplomatic relations are to cease, and the further 
opened a subscription for erecting a marble monument in honour of the | reme dy is to be left with Congress. 

Empress Eugénie, on which will be inseribed the gratitude and the hopes The most interesting item of news, however, is that Mr. Sickles is re- 
of Italy—‘ Exprimant la reconnaissance et l’espérance d’Italie.’” The | : ay cpt fF D handed tia teak ho oh a 
; , Spore awe oncile se rife. » has signifie » fac > 
Piedmontese Gazette has published a decree relative to the erection, at the none © Me i we he ignified the thet to the public “7 
~ ] ee . , ’ the following remarkable and manly letter, addressed to the New Yori 
expense of the State, of a monument at Solferino, which will be a me- | jy,;-q7q ' 
morial of the victories of the allied armies and a lasting testimony to f “ New York, July 19, 1859. 
the gratitude of the Italians to the French army commanded by the “‘Through the course of sad events which during the last few months 
Emperor Napoleon III., who so heroically imperilled himself for the | have brought so much affliction upon my family, I have been silent. No 
cause of Italian independence in the memorable battle of the 24th of | amount of misrepresentation affecting myself only could induce me now to 
June. | open my lips; nor could I deem it worth while under any cireumstances to 
: " | open my lips ; forth w J 
The first act of the King on emerging from the grand mourning was, | Metice what has been or can be said in journals never regarded as the 
on Sunday last, to visit the cathedral church of St. Januarius, the patron | *PUrces oF the exponents of public opinion, for in these it is too often obvious 
saint of Naples, and to vencrate his relics. that 7 eawersy motives prompt the most vindictive assaults upon the 

A body of 50,000 French troops will, it is said, remain in Italy, oc- yong ces hoiding public stations, But the editorial comments 

cupying Rome, Parma, Modena, and Milan. The Austrians have re- | \)} the Herald of yesterday, although censorious (of which I do not com- 
; > =m = i : aniten. s.usttians Have re plain, whilst I read them with regret), differ so widely in tone and temper 

duced their army in Venctia by 25,000 men only ; te ies : F 
3 a oy y: from the mass of nonsense and calumny which has lately been written con- 
Grrmany.—The Emperor of Austria has dissolved the Central Mili- | C¢™ming arecent event in my domestic relations, that I cannot allow a mistake, 
tary Chancelry, and has placed the Archduke Albert at the head of the | te whieh you have been led by inaccurate information, to pass without 
War Department. The Archduke William fills the office of Commander- ee as will relieve others from any share of the reproaches 
in-Chief; he is the head of the Austrian Horse Guarcs, The members por gg the pleasure of the multitude at this moment to heap upon me 

the late Military Chancelry are accused of favouritis wens ‘ * ' : ’ 
ah place gee a a ve ge sept —— i; = of keeping _ “Referring to the forgiveness which my sense of duty and my feelings 

Th Pe th Ev ’ ening ry ences, W "tl are of plebeian birth. impelled me to extend to an erring and repentant wife, you observe, in the 
_* e@ Lesth ce ical reports that the Roman Catholic clergy, in- course of your temperate and dignified article, that, ‘It is said, however, 

sisting upon the Concordat, have prohibited, through the local magis- that the last phase of the affair was brought about through the advice of 
trates, the funeral chants and sermons of the Lutherans at the cemetery | his lawyers.’ This is entirely erroneous. I did not exchange a word with 
hitherto common to Catholics and Protestants. The Lutherans have | one of my counsel upon the subject, nor with any one else. My re- 
found in the ‘“ non-united Greeks” good friends. This body has deter- | conciliation with my wife was my own act, done without consultation w ith 
mined to receive ** willingly and in all friendliness the "bd ,. | any relative, connection, friend or adyiser. Whatever blame, if any be- 
gly t odies of all be y 
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longs to the step, should fall alone upon me. I am prepared to defend what | only an unstable equilibrium. If Italy could be ruled over by sovereigns 


1 have done before the only tribunals I recognize as having the slightest 
claim to jurisdiction over the subject—my own conscience and the bar of 
Heaven. I am not aware of any statute, or code of morals, which makes it 
infamous to forgive a woman ; nor is it usual to make our domestic life a 
subject of consultation with friends, no matter how near and dear to us. 
And I cannot allow even all the world combined to dictate to me the re- 
pudiation of my wife, when I think it right to forgive her, and restore her 
to my confidence and protection. 

“ff I ever failed to comprehend the utterly desolate position of an 
offending though penitent woman—the hopeless future, with all its dark 
possibilities of danger. to which she is doomed when proscribed as an out- 
cast—I can now see p ainly enough, in the almost universal howl of de- 
nunciation with which she is followed to my threshold, the misery and 
perils from which I have rescued the mother of my child. And although 
it is very sad for me to incur the blame of friends and the reproaches of 
many wise and good people, I shall strive to prove to all who feel any 
interest in me, that if I am the first man who has ventured to say to the 
world, an erring wife and mother may be forgiven and redeemed, that in 
spite of all the obstacles in my path the good results of this example shall 
entitle it to the imitation of the generous and the commendation of the just. 

‘There are many who think that an act of duty, proceeding solely from 
affections which can only be comprehended in the heart of a husband and a 
father, is to be fatal to my professional, political, and social standing. If 
this be so, then so be it. Political station, professional success, social re- 
cognition, are not the only prizes of ambition; and I have seen enough of 
the world in which I have moved, and read enough of the lives of others, to 
teach me that, if one be patient and resolute, it is the man himself who 
indicates the place he will occupy; and so long as I do nothing worse than 
to reunite my family under the roof where they may find shelter from 
contemny and persecution, I do not fear the noisy but fleeting voice of 
opular clamour. ‘The multitude accept their {first impressions from a few ; 
Put in the end men think for themselves, and if I know the human heart— 
and sometimes I think that in a career of mingled sunshine and storm I 
have sounded nearly all its depths—then I may reassure those who look 
with reluctant forebodings upon my future to be of good cheer, for I will 





not cease to vindicate a just claim to the respect of my fellows; while to | 


those motley groups, here and there, who leok upon my misfortunes only as 
weapons to be employed for my destruction, to those I say, once for all, if 
aman make a good use of his enemies they will be as serviceable to him as 
his friends. 

‘In conclusion, let me ask only one favour of those who, from what- 
ever metive, may deem it necessary or agreeable to comment in publie or 
aan upon this sad history ; and that is, to uim all their arrows at my 
rreast, and for the sake of my innocent child to spare her yet youthful 
mother, while she seeks in sorrow and contrition the mercy and the pardon 
of Him to whom, sooner or later, we must all appeal. 

** Very respectfully, 
** Your most obedient servant, 


Riiscellancans. 


Sir Erskine Perry has been appointed a member of the Council of 
India. This creates a vacancy at Devonport. Mr. James Wilson 
has been selected for the important post of financial member of the 
Calcutta Council. He will be the Chancellor of the Exchequer of India, 
and set that department in order, 

At a meeting of the Council of India on Thursday, Sir Henry Bartle 
Edward Frere, K.C.B., was appointed an ordinary member of the Council 
of the Governor-General of India. 

Mr. Labouchere, who is about to be elevated to the House of Peers, 
has addressed a farewell letter to his constituents at Taunton, whom he 
has represented for thirty years. He takes his leave with the strongest 
feelings of gratitude and attachment, and will always feel a warm in- 
terest in all that concerns the good name and prosperity of Taunton. 

The Queen, on the advice of the Committee of Council on Education, 
has appointed the Reverend Joseph Woolley, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to be an Inspector of Schools, and to order that his 
appointment bear date April 1, 1858, 

Lord Eversley has been appointed a member of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

Don Neri Corsini, better known as the Marquis of Laiatico, has just 
arrived in this country as the representative of the Tuscan Government 
and people at the present most critical period of Italian affairs. He has 
been oecupied in Paris as special envoy to the Emperor. 


Daniri E, Sickies,”’ 


A foolish statement, put in circulation by a morning contemporary, 
that the United States Government have agreed to give up the right of 
privateering, is totally untrue. The United States Government has ac- 
cepted three of the declarations on maritime law at the Paris Congress of 
1856, but they have not adopted the declaration touching privateering. 
Who, but a gobemouche, could believe they had or would ? 

A letter from Florence states, that the energetic and well-directed 
efforts of Mr. Stockton, the American Minister at Rome, have obtained 
for Mr. E. W. Perkins from that Government the sum of 3425 Roman 
scudi, as compensation for losses at Perugia. 


A despatch from Lord John Russell to Lord Bloomficld, in answer to 
the mediatorial suggestions of the Prussian Government conveyed to 
Lord John at the end of June by Baron Bernstorff, has been published. 
It bears date July 7, and is somewhat out of date since it refers to a 
period antecedent to the peace; but a part of it contains general state- 
ments of the views of the British Government in reference to the future, 
and is therefore still 4-propos. After putting Lord Bloomfield in posses- 
sion of the nature of the Prussian suggestions, and commenting on the 
then state of things in a manner showing that the English Government 
did not anticipate the sudden peace—the despatch is dated the very day 
of the armistice—Lord John Russell thus sets forth the views of the 
Cabinet :— 

“It might, perhaps, be premature to discuss whether the King of Sar- 
dinia should reign over Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, or 
whether several independent States in Northern Italy should be maintained 
or created. Be their divisions and boundaries arranged as they may, it is 
the firm persuasion of her Majesty’s Government that an Italy in which the 
people should be ‘free citizens of a great country’ would strengthen and 
confirm the balance of power. The independence of States is never so 
secure as when the sovereign authority is ~~ by the attachment of 
the people. A sovereign maintained wholly by the force of arms over a 
disaffected people is a perpetual object of attack to her ambitious neigh - 
bours; and a balance of power founded on such discordant elements gives 


Dover from Ostend on Sunday. 


possessed of the affections of their people, that country, with its 25,000,000 
of inhabitants, its natural wealth, and its ancient civilization, would in the 
opinion of her Majesty’s Government, be a valuable member of the Euro- 
pean family. 
“‘T must not omit to state that any settlement of Italy would, in the eyes 
of her Majesty’s Government, be incomplete, which did not effect a per- 
manent reform in the administration of the States of the Church. Every one 
knows that Rome and the Legations have been much worse governed by the 
Pope's Ministers than Lombardy by Austrian Archdukes, and that would 
be a partial and unsatisfactory arrangement which struck down the rule of 
the latter, and left the former in all its deformity. Our views upon this 
ne have not been withheld from the Government of the Emperor of the 
French, 
“Such being the opinions of her Majesty's Government on the present 
state of affairs, they are averse to any interposition which might either 
prove fruitless in the first instance, or which might lead to a partial and in- 
secure settlement. Her Majesty used her utmost efforts, consistent with 
peace, to maintain the faith of treaties, Atthe last moment Austria, by an 
act of supreme imprudence, began the war and invaded Piedmont, From 
that time everything has been changed. Austria overstepped the frontier 
laid down in the treaties of 1815. It could no longer be expected that those 
treaties would be regarded as binding by France and Sardinia. Italy has 
been roused to war, and is taking her part in the struggle. In these cir- 
cumstances her Majesty's Government are bound to take a larger view of 
the whole field of contest. They will be glad to consult Prussia on every 
occasion where either Power is of opinion that a step towards peace can be 
made with good effect. It gives them pleasure to find that the Cabinet of 
Berlin does not partake of the violent excitement which has lately arisen in 
some parts of Germany, and that in directing the efforts of the German 
Confederation she is animated by an enlightened care for the best interests 
of European civilization.” 


The King of Saxony has been to Toplitz to visit the Grand Duchess 
of Tuseany and the Princess Amelia of Saxony, who are taking the 
waters there. 

A letter from Vienna of the 27th July states that the King of the 
Belgians is expected at Toplitz in the course of the present week. It is 
said he will have an interview with the Emperor of Austria and the 
Prince Regent of Prussia, and receive a visit from his daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte, and her husband, the Archduke Maximilian, 


The Ministerial Whitebsit dinner will take place next Wednesday, the 
10th instant, at the Trafalgar, Greenwich, and it is anticipated that the 
business of the session will be brought to a close on the following Saturday, 


the 13th.—C/ohe, 


The Grand Duche 
and Eugénie. and th 


s Marie of Russia, accompanied by the Princesses Marie 
lrinces Sergius and George of Russia, arrived at 
They have gone to Torquay, 


Mr. Bruce, our Ambassador to Pekin, left Hongkong for Shanghai on 
the 2d of June; and on the same day the French Ambassador also sailed for 
the same destination. It is stated that Mr. Ward, the American Minister, 
was delayed because the Powhattan had got ashore at Woosung. It was 
hoped she would soon be got off. 

A judgeship in the Court of Bankruptcy in Ircland has become vacant by 
the death of the Honourable Patrick Plunket, one of the numerous sons 
of the Late Lord Plunket, who expired on Monday at Kingstown, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. He succeeded his colleague, Mr. Macan, but a few 
wecks, and wanted but a year of service to entitle him to his full retiring 
pension. 

Mr. Robert John Biron has been appointed to the Recordership of 
Hythe, vacant by the decease of Mr, Heury Plumptre Gipps, who had held 
the office thirteen years. 

A telegram sent from Ems on the evening of the 2d August announces 
that the Prince Regent of Prussia had just arrived there with a numerous 
suite. 

The Vienna Gazette announces that the Grand Duke of Tuscany left Prague 
the 29th July for Dresden. 

Ali-Khan, ambassador from Persia to Paris and London, has arrived in 


| Paris with twenty-five young men, who are come to France to be educated. 


At Ostend, on Sunday, the first stone of a new dock was laid by the King 
of the Belgians with considerable pomp, the Duke of Brabant and the Count 
de Flandre being present at the ceremony. 

The Corricre Mercantile of Genoa states that Marshall Vaillant would 
not allow the French officers to accept a banquet offered to them by the 
population of Genoa, 

The Duchess de Alba, sister of the Empress, was expected at Bayonne on 
Saturday night on her way from Madrid to Paris. 

The improbable story was lately set about that Prince Napoleon was going 


| all the way to Vienna to bring home the remains of the Duke of Reichstadt 


| (Napoleon I1.), 


The Patric now says there is no sort of foundation for the 
rumour. 

The anniversary of the death of King Charles Albert was celebrated for 
the first time at Florence on the 28th in the church of Santa Croce. 

A public meeting was held at Southampton on Wednesday evening, for 


| the purpose of adopting measures to raise a monument to the memory of the 





late Alderman Richard Andrews, of that town, 

The French Minister of State has just officially appointed Mademoiselle 
Taglioni to be inspeetress of all the dancing classes at the opera, and to per- 
fect such pupils as she may consider likely to become first-rate performers. 


Gilbert Elliott, second Earl of Minto, died on Sunday at his house in 
Eaton Square, after a protracted illness. He was born in 1782. He was 
made a Privy Councillor in 1832, he was Minister to the Court of Berlin. in 
1834, and Lord Privy Seal in 1847. At this period he went on that mission 
to Italy which created such a stir then and since. He remained a Cabinet 
Minister until 1852. He is succeeded by his eldest son, Lord Melgund, who 
was born in 1814. Among the other surviving children of the late Earl are 
Lady Dumfermline, Lady John Russell, and Lady Elizabeth Romilly. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Cornwall Legh, of the 97th Regiment, who 
distinguished himself in the Crimea, being one of the few who escaped from 
the slaughter in the Redan, and who has led his regiment in many of the 
smart encounters in Oude, including the siege of Lucknow, died at Banda, 
in Bundeleund, on the 3d of June, in the 36th year of his age. The ser- 
vice thus lost a very promising officer, and his comrades and men a good 
friend. a . , nite 

Dr. Vaughan, a Roman catholic bishop, died at Nenagh on Friday 
evening last. He was in the sixty-ninth year of his age, and the tenth of 
his episcopacy. 
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Mr. Edward Hughes, head master of the lower school of Greenwigh 
Hospital, expired on Saturday last, at his residence in Greenwich. 
the parliamentary return moved for by Mr. Lindsay in March last the 
salary and allowances amount to 400/. a year, with an official residence. 
The appointment, it appears, is the patronage of the Admiralty. 

We have the best authority for saying that the paragraph which is going 
the round of the papers, copied from a High Church journal, that the Bishop 
of Exeter is about to resign his see, and that he is to be succeeded by Dr. 
Eden, Bishop of Moray and Ross, is without foundation. 


The Bacchante, a new 5l-gun screw frigate, was launched at Portsmouth 
on Saturday in the presence of Prince Alfred. She was named by Miss 
Bowles, the sister of Admiral Bowles, Commander-in-Chief of the station. 

It is stated, on the best authority, that the Victoria Bridge is so far ad- 
vanced that it may safely be counted upon as being certain to be open for 
traffic by the Ist of November next. Fears were at one time expressed, we 
observe, that the progress of the works might be impeded by the high 
water in the St. Lawrence, and that the opening of the bridge would be de- 
layed till next year. The recent progress of the work, however, has been 
such as to banish all fears of this kind, and, humanly speaking, it may be 
regarded as certain that the bridge will be in a position to be opened by the 
Ast of November next.—Canadian News. 








At the recent half-yearly general meeting of the members of the Mutua] 
Life Assurance Society held in the board-room of their new building, 39, 
King Street, Cheapside; Mr. George Battcock in the chair, the Chairman 
called on the Actuary to read the account of the receipts and disbursements 
for the half-year. He stated that the little he had to say was of a gratifying 
kind. The new premiums for the half-year ending 30th of June last were 
(as the meeting learned from the account just read) upwards of 2700/., 
which is 10007. beyond the average of the same half-year in the last four 
years, and more than double the average of the same a in the previous 
four years, and that the accumulated fund was steadily on the increase, as 
after paying all claims and expenses for the six months just passed, the 
society had saved half its income. Five directors and one auditor going out 
by rotation, were then reélected, and thanks being voted to the Chairman 
and the Directors, the meeting separated. 


The returns of the Registrar-General indicate some improvement in the 
health of London. The number of deaths fell lust week to 1419; in the 
preceding week the number was 1605, This is imputed to the change in the 
temperature. The number of deaths is still in excess of the average mor- 
tality by 157. 

The impossibility of rendering a strong box altogether safe against theft 
by means of skeleton keys has led a locksmith in Frankfort-on-the-Main to 
hit upon the ingenious idea of constructing a strong box without any key- 
hole at all, and which even the owner himself cannot open. Why, what's 
the use of such a box? you willask. But, observe, inside is a clockwork, 
the hand of which the owner places at the hour and minute when he again 
wants to have access to the box. The clockwork begins to move as soon as 
the lid is shut, and opens the lock from the inside at the moment which the 
hand indicates. Time, dependent upon the owner, is the key to the lock— 
a key which can neither be stolen from him nor imitated.—Gode. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the House of Commons last night, after Mr. Rornvck had repeated 
his accusations respecting the corrupt compromise at Bodmin, Dr. 
Micret said he attended in consequence of the original letter he re- 
ceived from Mr. Roebuck. He was unable to bear the cost of an election 

tition ; that is the fault of the House in making it so expensive. 

here is not a shadow of ground for the charge against him, and if he 
had thousands instead of hundreds a year he would fight the petition. 
If the House would bear him up he would fight the petition now. He 
did not defend the petition because he would not ruin himself. There 
‘was no corrupt compromise ; he did not know he was fighting against a 
rule of the House. 











and showed that the calculations of those who opposed the present state 
of things were erroneous. He did not think it was policy always to be 
challenging invasion, nor did he think we should be prepared for it if it 
did come. The defences were not what they ought to be, but they 
should be improved; but this country would never stand a large war 
establishment during peace. 

The resolution proposed by Sir De Lacy Evans was negatived. 

The second reading of the East India Loan Bill was agreed to. ° 

Sir Cuantes Woop obtained leave to bring in a bill to repeal the 31g¢ 
section of the Act of the 16th and 17th Victoria, chapter 95, and to alter 
the limit of the number of European troops to be maintained for loca] 
service in India. 

In the House of Peers the Duke of Marizoroven, in laying on the 
table a copy of the evidence taken by the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the question of church-rates, observed that the Committee 
were not ina position to make a report at present, but they recom- 
mended the reappointment of the Committee next session. 

The Marquis of Normansy gave notice that he should on Monday 
call attention to the terms of the late peace of Villafranca. He did not 
intend to raise a discussion at present, but he thought it would be ne- 
cessary on the reassembling of Parliament to have a full debate on the 
state of Continental relations. 

Several bills were advanced a stage before the House adjourned. 


Lord Palmerston has agreed to fix Monday evening for a debate on 
Lord Elcho’s Motion asserting the inexpediency of England’s taking 
any part in the Conference at Zurich. Mr. Kinglake has given no- 
tice of an amendment, which after congratulating her Majesty on the ter- 
mination of the war, without the territorial aggrandizement of any great 
Power, and expressing a hope that the Treaty of Villafranca will lead to 
a lasting peace, and the withdrawal of Foreign troops from Italy, records 
the satisfaction with which this House has Sant that her Majesty has 
not hitherto engaged to take part in any conference arising out of the 
stipulations lately made at Villafranca by two of the belligerent Powers, 


The Gazette of Liége gives what purports to be the substance of the 
letter recently sent by the Emperor Napoleon to the Pope. 

** The alliance of the two Catholie empires, and the title offered to the 
Pope of Chief of the Italian Confederation, show sufficiently that Italy will 
be reorganized in a conservative and religious, not in a revolutionary sense. 
The Holy Father has no more respectful or more faithful sons than the 
chiefs of the two great Catholie nations, and the influence as well as the 
force of their nations is entirely devoted to him. After explaining the 
views he has conceived in relation to the Italian Confederation, the Em- 
peror declares that he would be far from prescribing reforms to be carried 
out by the Holy Father, or from exacting conditions for his loyalty and 
devotion, but he insinuates that it would perphaps be opportune, that it 
would be worthy of the Holy Father if he would coéperate with him in the 
work of organizing Italy by complying with some of the legitimate wishes 
of the population living under his paternal rule. In this delicate passage 
the reform indicated, though in extremely moderate terms, is the seculari- 
zation of power at least in the Legations. Finally, the Emperor, in refer- 
ring to the organization of some national force, which it would be difticult 
to raise without the conscription, offers some observations on the subject of 
the French occupation, tending to show the inconvenience to the Holy 
Father of prolonging this state of things. 

** This is in substance the letter of the Emperor.” 

The Pope is said to have replied by inquiring into the whereabouts of 
the Confederation and the nature of the President's duty, by hinting that 
the sovereigns of Italy must be restored; by showing that the Code Na- 
poléon is not in accord with apostolic government, and is besides less 


| perfect than the Roman code; and by pointing out that before he con- 


No one followed Dr. Michel, whose frank and simple statement made | 


a great impression onthe House. The Spraker made the usual arrange- 
name “the tellers,” seemed to be labouring under some difficulty as to 
the second person on whom he should fix. Mr. Rornuck exclaimed, “ I 
can’t find another teller, Sir.” The House, however, with an emphatic 
voice, insisted that there should be a division, when Mr. Danny Guirriru 
threw himself into the gap, and offered himself as a teller, 
The House then divided— 
For the resolution.....ccccessoscccecsese 30 
BR icemiveeccceeccésccesesencesoes | BR4 


Majority....cccccscscccseses 184 

Amongst those who voted in the minority with Mr. Roebuck were Mr. 
Disraeli, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Mowbray, Sir C. Burrell, Mr. 
Hennessey, Mr. Vance, Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Whitmore, 
Mr. Tite, Mr. Wise, Colonel Williams, Mr, W. Williams, Lord Ingestre, 
Mr. Hume, and Mr. Hadfield. 

Mr. Linpsay called the attention of the House to the present state of 
the shipping interest, and inquired of the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the Government, in conformity with the recommendations of 
Select Committees, intends to adopt any measures to relieve shipowners 
from the payment of light dues, passing tolls, and local charges, and to 
remove the burdens and restrictions which still fetter maritime com- 
merce. 

Mr. M. Gipson said the Committee to which Mr. Lindsay had alluded 
has terminated in consequence of the dissolution of Parliament, and if 
the honourable gentleman moved its re-appointment the Government 
woutd offer no opposition. 

Sir De Lacy Evans moved “ That under present circumstances it is 
not necessary or expedient to carry into effect the recent order for de- 
spatching 6700 men to India from the dépéts of regiments serving in 
India.” On every ground, and especially financially, he considered that 
the order was most injudicious. 

Colonel Percy Henrsenr, in speaking to the motion, referred to the 
state of the military force at present available for service within the 
United Kingdom, and contended that it was inadequate to existing re- 
quirements, 

Mr. Horsman called attention to the danger to which this country 
was exposed in consequence ofthe want of a permanent home force. 

Mr. Stonry Herserr explained the present condition of the Army, 





siders the question of reforms he must have his own territories back 
again, 

An official telegraphic despatch, dated Aden July 25, says— 

* The Bengal, with Caleutta dates of the 5th, has arrived. Every recruit 


ments for a division on Mr. Roebuck’s resolution, and when about to | in the Barrackpore dépét has taken his discharge under the General Order. 
° . ’ 


The 5th Europeans at Berhampore, with the exception of about forty, have 
returned to their duty. The recusants will be tried by court-martial. 

“The rebels in Nepaul have again shown themselves on the Oude and 
Goruckpore frontiers, driven down by starvation; seventy of them were 
killed by detachments under Major Vaughan and Captain Cleveland.” 

The Bombay correspondent of the Times says that the 5th Europeans 
were excluded from the general order offering the men their discharge, 
because they had behaved so badly. These are the troops who broke 
into mutiny. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnaner, Frmay AFTErnoon. 

The statement of Sir Charles Wood on Monday that the Indian Loan 
would be limited to 5,000,000/, and payable in instalments extending to 
April next, has had a favourable influence in the English Stock Market; 
it had been pretty generally believed that at least 7,000,000/. would be 
immediately required—hence the previous tendency to heaviness. Consols 
advanced } per cent on Tuesday morning, having closed extremely dull 
the day before at 948 943. Confidence Thostes in Foreign politics is ree 
stored in a greater degree, and a disposition is at last gaining ground to 
believe in the pacific intentions of the Emperor Napoleon; other causes 
are now attributed for any heaviness which may occasionally prevail, than 
those we have been so long treated with—namely, the ultimate designs of 
Louis Napoleon; rumours which a fortnight ago would have probably 
seriously affected the markets, are now scarcely heeded. The unhappy 
character, however, of our Indian intelligence caused a certain depression 
and checked the tendency to higher quotations ; on the other hand, the arrival 
of considerable amounts of Australian gold during the last day or two, has 
assisted in maintaining present prices. French Kentes have also advanced 
a good deal during the week, and there is altogether a much more favourable 
state of things in both Foreign and English Markets. 

The demand for money has augmented, and Loans on Government Secu- 
rities are at about 1} to 2 percent. There has not been an active business 
doing, and the last two days Consols, until late this afternoon, have hardly 
varied } per cent, closing 95$ 95}. New Three per Cents and Reduced 
a 2 os one Stock, 221 223; Indian Debentures (1859), 934 94 ; ditto 

> 44. 

The tone of the Market for Foreign Securities is decidedly firmer, but 
there is little business to record ; and there is just now an absence of seve 
of the usual dealers. Quotations are good at the close—Buenos Ayres, 71 
73; Buenos Ayres Three per Cents, 174 18}; Turkish Six per Cents, 81} 
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$2}; Ditto New, 71} 72}; Austrian, 5 dis. to par.; Sardinian 85 
$7; Victor Emmanuel, 89 91; Russian, Ill 1138; Venezuela, 29 293; Por- 
tuguese, 43 46; Brazilian, 9495; Spanish, 44 45. Owing to purchases, 
chiefly because of the near approach of the dividend, Peruvian Stock has 
risen 2 percent. The Four-and-a-half per Cents are now 91 93; Ditto 
Three per Cents, 71 72; Uribarren, 7880; and the Dollar Bonds, 77 79. 

In Railway Shares the principal features have been an improvement in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire to 94} 95}, owing to the announced dividend of 
4} per cent leaving a large surplus, Great Northern declined 3 per cent 
upon er at the low rate of dividend, 33 per cent; a recovery, 
however, has since taken place to nearly former rates. The general busi- 
ness has been extremely limited, and the fluctuations have been im accord- 
ance with the anticipated or announced dividends ; the Great Western 
Company have declared 2 per cent, and the London and South-Western 4} 

rcent; the former is quoted 58} 583, and the latter 94943. The non- 
increased dividends do not generally give satisfaction, considering the in- 
creased receipts. London and North-Western leaves off 93} 94, and Great- 
Northern 100 101; Midland, 103} 104} ; Caledonian Shares, 414 41}; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 35 36; North Stafford, 4} 4; London and 
Brighton, 109111; South-Eastern Shares, 22223. The French Railway 
Market is steady, but with no material alteration in values. Paris and 
Lyons, 34$ 35; Northern of France, 36$ 37; Lombardo-Venctian, New, 
23 22 premium ; Ditto, Old, 23 24; Indian Shares, though slightly affected 
when the news from India of an adverse character arrived, have reeovered 
in consequence of the fuvourable statement made of the Railways in the 
House of Commons. East Indian, 98 99; Great Indian Peninsula, 95} 96}. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, «ap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 3d day of August 1859. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Wotes issued ..cccceeseveesse£31,201,710 )| Government Debdt............£11,015,106 
| Other Securities.......... 





+. 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion « 16,726,740 
Silver Bullion,......... sence - 


£31,201,740 £31,201,740 
BANKING DEPARTV ENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital,. . £145 Government Securities (inclu 
oe § 













SEE icoutes giseeee ee ding Dead Weight Annuity).£ 
Public Deposits* ..... ee — ‘ Other Securiti 

Other Deposits ............. 14,351, RES 

Seven Daysand other Bills . $18,747 Gold and Silver Coin 





£38,392,145 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 


srful Arts, Fashions, Trade, Xr. 
Tue wholesale houses dealing in Manchester and fancy goods in the City, | 
“deted on” as usual to their customers last Monday, but not much busi- 
ness was done this “turn of the month,” the August one invariably being 


£38,392,145 


a poor one. <A good many town buyers visited the different departments, 
but very few country ones were up, 

Trade is altogether in a very healthy condition, with a few exceptions 
in different branches, yet much caution and timidity in ordering goods 
for the coming season, prevails throughout. Silk still continues to ad- 
vance in price. 


A NEW BLOW-PIPE. 

The blow-pipe has always been attended with the inconvenience of 
exhausting one’s breath, in order to perform certain work. 
could be more objectionable. Messrs, Lewis and Pain, of Bloomsbury, 
have, however, by the aid of vulcanized india-rubber, overcome it is 
said, the objection indicated. They make a small pair of bellows, the 
sides of which are of india-rubber, and without a nozzle, but having a 
hole instead, into which is screwed a tube of the same flexible material. 
This tube is attached to the blow-pipe. Between the bellows and the 
blow-pipe, and attached to the tube, is an air-chamber, into which the 
air is pumped by the bellows, the bellows being placed on the floor and 
worked by the foot in the same manner as a treadle. The air when 
forced into the chamber can be readily operated on by the manipulator, 
so as to cause a greater or lesser stream of air to be forced upon the 
object to be operated upon, 


CHANDELIERS, 

Mr. Ilughes, of the Atlas Works, Hatton Garden, has recently 
patented what he calls a gas-escape “ indicator.” This contrivance is 
a small whistle applied to the upper part or throat of the outside tube of 
the telescopic or sliding chandclicr, in order to inform the inmates of the 
house, or the person lighting the chandelier, that an escape of gas is 
taking place, and that more water is required in the tube. Water being 
the joint in the sliding chandelier, it is very likely to be affected in 
various ways, but in no way so much as by evaporation. 


up the outer pipe, and escapes into the room to the imminent peril of the 
whole house. By Hughes's contrivance the gas when escaping rushes 
through the whistle and makes a shrill noise, the intensity of which is 
as the intensity of the rush of gas, 
precautions are taken, and consequently accidents are prevented. 

On the same premises we inspected Hughes's “Patent Safety Atlas 
Sliding Chandelier,” which is so constructed as to dispense with those 
dangerous weights with which chandeliers are at present kept in thei 
places. These weights being dependent for their suspension on small 
brass chains, and as these chains are constantly being heated by 
the burning gas—soon become rotten, the chains snap and down 
comes the weight, the balance being lost; and as an increased 
strain is put upon the rest, they too, would be very likely to 
snap, thereby allowing the chandelier to fall, and the gas to escape 
from the open end of the tube off which it had slidden. In Mr. 
Hughes’s invention the counter-balance is in one piece, in the form 
of a ring or boss, which encircles the tube, and in the event of the chains 
giving way, the weight falls on the body of the chandelier, and in falling, 
it acts upon a valve, which instantly shuts off all escape of gas. In this 
chandelier the patentee gets his slide of greater length, and consequently 
is rendered capable of being lowered to the table or desk at pleasure, at 
the same time less gas is required. By the new arrangement a greater 
Variety of ornamentation can be given to the chandelier ; besides, the 
sliding principle can be applied to glass chandeliers, a thing hitherto un- 
attainable by the old method. The new mode of suspension may be 
applied to all existing chandcliers having the ordinary weights. 








Nothing | 


When so | 
much of the water has evaporated as to break the joint, the gas rushes | 


The house is alarmed, necessary | 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Tue annual statement of the Indian Minister has at least one 
advantage—-it serves to remind us of our immense responsibilities 
as the rulers of India, The bloody scenes of the mutiny power- 
fully appealed to our feelings aud imagination, not the least potent 
agents of government. The annual budget with its inexorable 
figures, the heavicr items fatally in the wrong scale, speaks to 
our reason, bids us consider not effects but causes, and compels us 
to analyze the causes themselves. Here are certain startling 
phenomena—the augmentation of the Indian debt by 22,000,0004, 
in two years, making a total of upwards of $1,000,0002, ; the cor- 
responding augmentation of the interest from 2,525,000/. to 
3,964,000/, ; the growth of the military expenditure from 
12,000,0007, to 25.000,000/.—what does it all mean? It means 
this, that bad military administration led to the mutiny of a whole 
army, and that bad civil administration led to a rebellion on the 
back of the mutiny ; in short, that the natives of India have it in 
their power to burden the finances of India with a debt of 
22,000,000/, in two years, a debt which in another twelvemonth 
will probably approach 40,000,000/., the cost, if indeed that sum 
be the whole cost, of the bad management that caused the mutiny, 
That is the plain and common-place moral of the awful array of 
figures in the speech of Sir Charles Wood on Monday. It is in- 
deed surprising how, when he opened his red box and suffered all 
these sinister spirits to fly abroad, he still retained Hope at the 
bottom. 

That is our first feeling. It is manifest that we cannot go on 
borrowing upon the security of an inelastic revenue, even were 
that system of loans which some hare-brained financiers have 
gone mad about, as sound as it is unsound, But it is equally 
manifest that either we must act upon that system or crush ex- 
penditure within the rigid limits of income. The first course 
means the overthrow of vur Indian empire, and a terrible shaking 
| to the Pritish empire also, ‘The second course means comparative 
safety. So, for sane persons, there is nochoice. The danger from 
the existence of a military machinery not theoretically perfect, at 
least as regards numbers, is far less than the danger that lies in 
an expenditure beyond the means of India to sustain, And we 
agree With Sir Bartle Frere that ‘‘even in a military point of 
view, the value of a surplus income, good credit, and a contented 
| population, which necds no large force to keep it from rising, is 
greater to us in India than even a powerful and well-prepared 
i 





army ;” and that ‘the vital question is not—what do we want to 
insure our perfect safety, but what can we afford to spend for de- 
| fenee, and how can we lay it out to the best advantage ¢” 

It is when we arrive at this point of view that we sce how it 
is that hope clings to the bottom of the red box, The expenses 
incurred in suppressing the Indian mutiny, and its ac- 
companying rebellion, are not the normal expenses of India, 
It would be as wise to regard the expenditure of England during 
the Russian war as our normal expenditure, as to treat the as- 
tounding figures of the last two years as ordinary Indian ex; ea- 
diture. The unusual, unforescen, and vast outlay of 1857-9 
has been, as it only could be, met by having recourse to unusual 
resources, just as the Imperial Government had to take a ican 
when it suecoured Ircland or resisted Russian aggression; just 
as France took a loan for the Italian war; and Prussia in ordcr 
that she might look on in military panoply. The great expense 
placed to the credit of the mutiny proves nothing exeept the per- 
petration of antecedent blunders ; and except so far as the in- 
terest on the debt is augmented, nothing has been done to impair 
the natural resources of India, considered either as a field for the 
exercise of the talents of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, or, in 
| regard to the capabilities of its inhabitants, to extract from the 
soil and their own enterprise that wealth which constitutes 
the material prosperity of nations, The cause of the great deficits 
that stand out with such painful distinctness in the statemeut of 
Sir Charles Wood was not financial mismanagement in the 
ordinary sense of the terms ; it was a vast calamity for which 
the Indian financiers, bad as they may be, are not responsible, 
and to avoid like calamities in future we must have something 
more than even the most masterly manipulation of the finauces. 

Supposing an equilibrium in the Budget were eflected tom: reow 
there would still remain two things of vital importance to be ac- 
complished, The first is the reduction of the financial manage- 
ment toa sound system, “ In this country,” said Sir Charles 
Wocd,—- 

“The Chancellor, who has to meet the expenditure, has also to provide 
the Ways and Means, but in India the department which provides the 
money has no connexion with the department which spends it. A mode of 
administration more likely to lead to carelessness and extravagance one can- 
not well conceive, and it will be most advantageous for India if some person 
is sent from this country well versed in our financial system, acquainted 
with our mode of keeping accounts and of raising and spt nding money, to 
take charge of the financial department, and it is the intention therefore of 
her Majesty’s Government to send out to India some person in whom they 
may have confidence with that view.” 

Thus the first step will be taken towards a large and bencficial 
financial change. We must not be too sanguine; we must be 
mindful of Indian delays and Indian obstructions ; but if the Home 
Government is in earnest, it has now the power of enforcing 
attention to its wishes, and may thus effect the needful reform, 

But when this is done the greatest task will remain: that of 





reorganizing the Native army, and deciding on the character and 
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numbers of the European force. Follow Sir Bartle Frere’s advice 
and reduce the expenditure below the level of the income. That 
reduction must be made in the military department. Now, India 
does not require a large army relatively to the size of the country 
and the numbers of its population ; but it does require an efficient, 
well-disciplined, and loyal army. The present number of Euro- 

ean troops is out of all proportion to the permanent needs of 

ndia, More European brain, and less European muscle, with its 
accompaniment of rude and overbearing habits, is what India 
wants, Masses of European soldiers will not supply this demand 
for able leaders and able administrators. The European army, 
therefore, should be comparatively small. Competent persons, 
conversant with India, have estimated the number —— at 
50,000, but these are they who wisely believe that, raised, organ- 
ized, and treated upon sound principles, a Native force is safely 
to be trusted. Others, who are also competent, fix the number 
at from 60,000 to 80,000 ; but these are they, who judge the na- 
tive soldier by the standard of that pampered and insubordinate 
mercenary the Bengal Scpoy, who was a great many things 
beside a soldier. Taking the number of Europeans at 60,000, 
we agree with Lord Stanley that two-thirds should be local 
troops raised for service in India and kept for service in 
India; because local troops, accustomed to the country, officered 
by men whose carecrs lie in India or nowhere, will be more 
efficient as well as more economical than Queen’s troops raised for 
service all over the world, and officered by men whose careers are 
dependent on the chances of the purchase system and not at all 
on India. Besides, the patronage of the Horse Guards in staff 
appointments is already great enough, and it would be inex- 
pedient to inerease the ficld open to the officers of the Guards by 
the permanent addition of the whole of the European army in India, 
There remains the reorganization of the Native army. To relieve 
the finances, and to raise an efficient force, this reorganization 
must be efleeted on the principles found so successful in organi- 
zation and management of the Scinde Horse. Men must be en- 
listed to be soldiers, and must be disciplined and treated as 
soldiers, and not as members of this or that tribe, caste, or re- 
ligion. Native gentlemen must be employed as oflicers, and the 
Europeans must be picked men, educated to manage the natives, 
and made to owe their sway to their moral superiority. They 
must, therefore, have authority in their corps and exercise it 
independently of the Government. The stupid rules which de- 
prived the officers of all power, and consequently of personal in- 
fluence, must never be revived. Make a commanding oflicer 
responsible for the discipline of his men, and hold him strictly 
accountable, but do not keep wp a constant and irritating inter- 
ference, encouraging complaints, and destroying the personal 
authority of the pe Phas The reform in the Native army 
should extend to all the Presidencies, for the armies of Madras 
and Bengal have received too much virus from the old Bengal 
system to be safe; and if such a Native army as is adequate be 
raised on these principles, not only will a great saving be effected, 
but you will create a brave, soldierly, and obedient force. The 
argument that there is a great peril wherever there is a Native 
army will only hold good on the supposition that we recur to the 
old system, and refuse to adopt the new one. 

Mr. Bright recommends decentralization ; and in one sense he 
is right, but not in the sense he means. The erection of in- 
dependent governments in the Presidencies, supported by repre- 
sentative chambers, would be much too hazardous an experiment. 
A Governor-General is absolutely necessary; but the matters re- 
ferred to him should as nearly as possible be limited to those 
which concern the whole of India. The decentralization required 
is one that would bestow more power, and of course more respon- 
sibility on the principal civil servants, and on the commanders of 
regiments; and thus revive the habit of personal government, 
whether of districts or regiments, a habit cae smothered under 
heaps of ridiculous and mischievous regulations. We must keep 
up the — called forth by the mutiny, a spirit that at once sent 
the regulations after the mutineers they had created. If these 
principles of government, far enough it must be admitted from 
our Western ideas, be acted upon, when the expenditure is reduced 
and the finances rearranged, then the reformation will be cheaply 
bought even at the price of the mutiny ; if they are Seseguedl, 
whether the present system survive, or Mr. Bright’s plan be 
adopted, or any other form of government, fresh mutinies will 
arise to add fresh burdens to the finances of India, and she will 
become the curse, perhaps the millstone of the British empire. 





SOME NECESSARY LEGAL REFORMS, 
Tne session is passing away and no clear and distinct statement 
has been made by the Government of their jntentions on the 
question of legal reform. The Lord Chancellor and the Attorney- 
General may talk vaguely about it in fine phrases, but what we 
want is a practical solution of certain questions which have al- 
ready undergone discussion and now require action to give them 
life. Vor instance, we have no Public Prosecutor, and we want 
one. We have no Court of Criminal Appeal in matters of fact. 
The plan propounded by Mr. M‘Mahon only applied the practice 
of civil new trials to criminal trials, but this fell short of what is 
required, namely, a tribunal composed of the highest fune- 
tionaries, similar to the Cour de Cassation in France. 

Again, we want a Department of Justice. But this we shall 
never have in an efficient state so long as the Lord Chancellor is 
a political officer as well as a legal functionary. The Lord Chan- 
cellor should be the Speaker of the House of Lords, and, as Presi- 





| equivalent for the relinquishment of private practice. 


| ment of Justice. Ata 








dent of the Department of Justice, the Chief Legislator. A Chief 
Judge, who might be a Peer, and next in tank to the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, should preside over the Court of Chancery, 
All matters connected with jurisprudence, County Courts, Con- 
solidation of Statutes, Law p mee eer should be entrusted to 
the Department of Justice; while the Home Office would keep 
its present jurisdiction in matters of police and municipal affairs, 
At present the most recent symptom of a leaning on the part of 
the House of Commons towards a more efficient method of handling 
the subject of law reform, is the vote against the item in the esti- 
mates for defraying the expenses of the Statute Law Commission. 

As part of the subject we must not overlook the anomalous 
position of the Attorney-General. Theoretically, it is the duty of 
this officer to prepare and bring forward most of the legislative 
measures of the Government; at all events, those having reference 
to jurisprudence. But try the theory by the facts! Far from 
being busied with these matters, is he not tempted and over- 
whelmed by private practice? Have we not seen an Attorney- 
General engaged in the great Shrewsbury case when he should 
have been dealing with the Department of Justice and Bankruptey 

uestions? Granted, that if the true remedy were applied, and 
the Attorney-General were deprived of his private practice, he 
would, in going out with the Ministry of the day, totally lose that 
of which he had been temporarily deprived. But why should he go 
out with the Ministry of the day? He is not properly a political, 
he is a legal functionary. His duties are legal, and as such have 
no party political character. It is true that if he did not go out 
the patronage of the incoming Ministry would be diminished, 
But it is a question for the country whether constitutional go- 
vernment demands this sacrifice of efliciency to patronage. If the 
Attorney-General, like the Procureur du Roi, did not go out of 
office with the Ministry, the post of Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with a salary of 5000/. a year, would be a fair 
While, if 
the post of Attorney-General be retained as a means of rewarding 
the devotion of able lawyers to party, then we must appoint a dis- 
tinct Vice-President of the Department of Justice, and permit the 
Attorney-General to be an ex-officio member of the Departmental 
Board, 

The three questions we have referred to should all be treated 
comprehensively and in connexion, as they are all linked and tied 
together, and can hardly be treated separately in an efficient man- 
ner. For instance, it is a grave question whether the functions of 
a Court of Criminal yp should not be inherent in the Depart- 

levents, hardly a week passes that does 
not supply a new fact tending to prove the necessity of some ar- 
rangement for supervising fegistation and consolidation. This 
week we have the practical upset of the Statute Law Commission, 
throwing the ones of that great question loose, and probably 
with much profit. We have also a singular oversight in the 
drawing of the new Divorce Court Bill. When that measure came 
before the Peers they suddenly thought fit to extend its operation 
to India and the colonies, meaning to British subjects resident in 
our dependencies, But by a hasty and careless drawing of the 
clause, its operation extended to a// the inhabitants of India and 
the colonies, and overrode the laws and customs alike of Hindoo, 
Mahomedan, Buddhist, and Caftre! Happily the blunder was dis- 
covered in time, and a remedy was applied: With a proper ma- 
chinery for drawing bills, it is only just conceivable that such a 
gross oversight should have occurred. The session will soon close. 
Will not some Member ask in each House when the magnificent 
programme of law reform, broadly sketched on the Wolver- 
hampton hustings, is likely to be carried out; in what direction 
the Government intends to make a beginning; and whether some 
eflicient plan for a Department of Justice ought not to be adopted 
as the condition precedent to any sound amendment of the law 
and the practice of law-making ? 


THE MORALS OF MODERN REFORM. 
WAKEFIELD, Norwich, Gloucester, and other boroughs, have 
afforded some useful specimens not only of election tactics, but of 
the new fashion in which Reformers support their ‘ principles” in 
those immaculate places. The time was, in the days of “ the bill, 
the whole bill, ned nothing but the bill,” when Reform, then in 
the green tree, was sappy and pure, that we Reformers, in our per- 
secuted innocence, lived in a state of chronic horror at Tory cor- 
ruption. Before Punch made Lord John chalk ‘‘ no Popery ” on 
Cardinal Wiseman’s door, and run away—when watchwords were 
still in repute—what reform cry was so often uttered on hustings 
and blazoned on banner as ‘ No Bribery,” “ Purity of Election,” 
and ‘ Freedom of Election?” Inthe advanced stage of our pre- 
sent enlightenment, our matured political virtue and exquisite 
sense of purity,—shocked at the iateoniogs of Conservative 
Liberals, and bent on still higher measures of Reform,—impelled 
us to give them battle in the election which is just over; and sad 
to tell, it seems that we have out-Heroded Herod in the worst arts 
of corruption,—so far outstripping the trained Thersites of the 
Tory camp in bullying and brazen-faced bribery, that the very 
first bevy of election petitions results in unseating six Reformers 
for malpractices so gross and flagrant, that the franchise of the 
offending places is imperilled by the revelation of a tithe of their 
— 

he worst feature of the case is, however,—not the growing 
a pen of the vilest devices of the old Tory school in the Reform 
ranks,—but their open sanction by men of social status and con- 
ventional respectability. 
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Let us borrow an illustration from the tales told by these Elec- 
tion Committees; and in the embarras de richesses they afford, 
we take the ancient city of Gloucester, because a file of the local 

apers during the canvass, and a published poll-book, a to 
give us the fullest development of this episode in its social life. 

The history of the Gloucester elections proves that the two 

arties are nearly balanced, and the most intelligent and in- 
Bnontial of the Reform party, failing in their effort to induce 
Admiral Berkeley to stand, were nearly all agreed that it was 
unwise, and to some extent unfair, to create a contest for the 
sake of simply monopolizing both seats. But there is, it 
seems, a ‘* Reform Chub ” in Gloucester, and three of its 





members determined otherwise, and proceeded as a deputation to | 


London ; 
appeareth not, but certainly at no publie meeting of the electors 
(bor none was ever held up to the day of nomination). 

select, of all people in the world, as a fitting champion of every 
extreme in the Radical creed (the abolition of Church-rates inclu- 
sive), the son and heir of their late High Church and State Bishop, 
then and now holding the Chancellorship of the Diocese! 
Nothing loth,—and having before contested Cricklade on similar 
principles, after some rather unexplained and abortive visits to 


how commissioned or appointed, except by this club, | 


They there | 


| did get, 1000/. more than he brought with him. 


the Carlton Club,—down comes Mr. Monk to Gloucester, and a | 


fierce canvass begins. He is introduced to the ‘‘ Reform Club” 
again under the — of the three deputies, whom we find 
designated as “ Innell, President of the Club, Wilton its Doctor, 
and one Robinson.” Who these three worthies may be it is boot- 
less to inquire. Two or three attorneys speedily join in the 
movement. At the ‘‘Club” (which held its conelaves in the re- 
freshing purlieus of the ‘Fountain Inn”) Mr. Monk and his 
cause were hatched, nursed, and very effectually done for. The 

roceeding took its rise amidst the cool indifference of the leading 
iene and the wrathful indignation of the Tories, who, brood- 
ing over his parentage and principles, persisted in regarding 
Mr. Monk’s Bec as a candidate to Gloucester, in the light of 
a special affront to their ecclesiastical sympathies. 

It was soon openly proclaimed that ‘if money could do it, Mr, 
Monk should win.” lis means were loudly vaunted. Sums 
then deemed fabulous were said to be forthcoming for the fight, 
and a leader in the Gloucester Journal not satisfied with pour- 
traying Mr. Monk’s pretensions in glowing terms, ingenuously 
publishes the significant fact that Mr. Monk has a millionaire 
father-in-law, in the person of M. Ralli, the head of one of the 


first Greek houses in the corn-trade: then follows a statistical | 


summary of the unceasing number of M. Ralli’s brigs, which 
frequented the port of Gloucester, with the probable sums his 
patronage brought to its coffers and those it would bring were his 
son-in-law returned, 

About this time, a sudden change seems to have come over the 
leading Liberals of the City. Mr. Price, now, alas! the ex- 
Member (whose return would have been inevitable, and his seat 
secure, had he simply issued an address and stayed at Kamts- 
chatka) must needs rush into a suicidal coalition with the op- 
ponent of his colleague. From the hour he did so, the humiliating 
result of his démarche must have been manifest to every one who 
remained sane among the Keformers of Gloucester. If Monk had 
been Bright, or any lesser luminary of the Parliamentary constel- 
lation to which Mr. Price belongs, such risk of self-sacrifice would 
have been partially justified by possible service to the public in- 
terest. But as no such benefit awaited mankind by the election 
of Mr. Monk, we have to deplore the loss to Parliament of one of 
its most consistent, sensible, and business-like members, from a 
freak of Quixotic chivalry. 

From this time up to the election, the most open system of 
making threats, promising bribes, and plying drink appears to 
have prevailed. There seems to have been uo sort of compunc- 
tion amongst the great body of the Reformers, even the most 
reputable, to sanction Mr. Monk, and to back pretensions which 
could avowedly be successful alone by foul means. Men talked 


Gloucester case throws light on this system of farming bribery. 
Among the persons who figure chiefly in the evidence as engaged 
in this delectable office are a Mr. Hall, grocer; Mr. Henley, book- 
seller; Mr. Wilton, a surgeon; and a ‘Mr. Jacobs, of the 
‘ Little Dustpan,’” whom, from that euphonious addition, we 
presume to be an ironmonger. 

The auri sacra fames of the “ free and independent,” seems to 
have got a-head even of the supplies and energies of these in- 
defatigable gentlemen. The “ surgeon”? was bed to exhaustion, 
Mr. Hall was reduced to 6d., and the “ Little Dustpan” cleaned 
out! An opportune telegram, in this dire distress, brings down 
not only a mysterious agent yclept “Clark” from London, (and 
who unfortuately struck for wages, and turned against his em- 
ployers,) but with him a still more mysterious “‘ Mr. Thompson ;” 
a golden myth with a couple of names and no locale, who is non 
inventus at the hearing of the petition, and of whose existence 
Mr. Monk had never once heard before. This magical person, 
nevertheless, not only enjoyed the close companionship of Mr. 
Wilton, but on being assured by him that the election will be 
lost if there be no more money, telegraphs to “ parties out of 
town ;” and the upshot is, that he says he can get, and doubtless 
He pays sundry 
fresh sums, and Mr, Clark swears that after the first hour's 
polling, ** Thompson paid Wilton 50/, more.” If all this, or half 


| of it, be true, there must have been bribing for the sake of bri- 


openly of the necessity of “fighting the Tories with their own | 


weapons ;” and many joined daily in the work of bribing their 
neighbours, who prayed night and morning with their accus- 
tomed fervour, not to be led into temptation! When the fol- 
lowing day arrived, of all the Reformers who had at first so 
lustily denounced the contest—foreseeing the bullying, bad blood, 
and demoralization it must entail—seven or eight only abstained 
from polling for the candidate who caused it all, giving plumpers 
for Mr. Price! 


Among the supporters of Mr. Monk appear clergymen and | 


ministers, Mr. 8. Bowly the great teatotaller, and a very near 
relative of an eminent bishop (nowise Latitudinarian), and the 
Vice-Chancellor of an University. Wecan perfectly understand 
the thoughtless good nature which prompted some of these votes ; 
but the countenance to what is vile and debasing thus recklessly 
given, cannot be too sternly denounced. The conditions of po- 
litical purity are inseparable from those of moral rectitude. 


bery; for so thoroughly were the “Blues” distanced and beaten, 
that from the beginning of the polling, Sir R. Carden was con- 
siderably behind Mr. Monk,—remained so the whole day,—and 
Mr. Monk came in by a majority over him of something under 
200 votes! Long before midday, a gentleman, rather late in 
selling himself, modestly offered his vote to Monk and Price for 
4/., but was impolitely assured that the shop opposite had been 
shut up some time, and ‘he wasn’t worth 4d.” He affirms that 
he nevertheless received the 4/, for his vote. A case of gross in- 
timidation of a voter in the employ of Messrs. Price and Co., but 
not by themselves, was also proved. 

It is full time that, out of regard not merely to the character 
of Parliament, but to our national credit and reputation, these 
iniquities should be unsparingly exposed and summarily dealt 
with as felonies. It is a mere farce, and a cruelly unjust one, 
to wield the penalties of the law simply against the poor man who 
takes for his vote money which he sorely needs. We must grapple 
with the bribers of the bribed. They are the real culprits, who 
finger in no slightly suspicious fashion money which they do not 
need, and who themselves administer the very corruption they 
are bound to prevent. These are the people to punish. As to 
such a phenomenon as a Member turning up who knows anything 
at all about the means by which he was seated, or who ever 
dreamt of any bribery going on, or who has the least idea where 
the money came from,—we quite give up all idea of such an oc- 
currence, ‘The loss of their seats, the election expenses which 
they do know of, and those they will soon know of, added to the 
costs of their defence to the petition, must be taken as some 
punishment and penalty. 

As we have often said and shown, the Ballot, by rendering it 
impossible for the buyer to Anow that he gets the thing he pays 
for, is the sole effectual preventive of the purchase. This was, 
to our own knowledge, Mr. Coppock’s opinion, 

We call attention to the fearful progress of venality among a 
higher class than have ever before succumbed to or administered 
these influences. The moral turpitude is the same whether the 
dirty work is done by the sellers of dustpans or the members of 
learned professions, but the scandal and the force of the evil 
example is in tenfold greater ratio as the status of the culprit 
rises. We trust that these audacious outrages against the free- 
dom and purity of constituencies will be signally punished by 
law, and especially when committed by people who, having no 
vestige of principles themselves, assume the name of Reformers 
for their own selflsh ends, and degrade a great party by the 
abominations they perpetrate in its name. 


“TO WASTE A YEAR!” 
Wuewn Lord Palmerston dissolved Parliament after his China 
defeat in 1857, we all remember the famous manifesto issued to 
the freeholders of Bucks, in which the object of the Premier’s 
appeal was, in a sentence typographically set forth as a para- 
graph, concisely and dramatically declared to be— 

‘© To waste a year.” 

Alas, how party epigrams, like curses and chickens, will fly 
home toroost! How prophetic of 1859 was the startling assevera- 
tion of 1857! Mr. Disraeli must look back with pride to the com- 
pleteness with which his famous line describes the results of the 
dissolution of 1859. Ifever year has been wasted, in the parlia- 
mentary sense, it is this year. The session is practically at an 
end. Members are to go out just one day after the grouse come 





| in. Where are the fruits of their labours ; where the harvest of 


They stand or fall together: their decline proceeds pari passu, | 


and ends ina common grave. Let us, however, pursue the his- 
tory of this salutary exhibition of the electioneering morals of 
Reformers, a little further. 

The practice, it seems, has now generally obtained of doling 
out large sums, not to the poor voters, but to each of a select 
number of gentlemen, trusted tradesmen and others, for each to 


| 


the session? Is it the money voted to provide a bait to entice 
able seamen from the mercantile to the royal service ; or is it the 
Income-tax Bill which comes with a double rap at the pockets of 
the rich and poor? We were promised Reform. How the shade 
of the venerable Mr. Rigby must gloat with malicious satis- 
faction over the egregious fulfilment of that promise. Law 
Amendment was to be the glory of the Derby Government. But 


bribe and secure a given number of voters; the residue of the | the splendid array marshalled by the painful Whiteside, the able 


money (if by successful screwing any can be secured) returning 
—certainly not into the candidate's pocket. The evidence in the 





Cairns, and the much-promising Fitzroy Kelly, where is it now ? 
Gone, all gone, to the sacred dust of official pigeon-holes— 
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Bankruptcy Bills, Consolidation Bills, Transfer of Land Bills— 
cobwebs and darkness cover them. Where is the great Con- 
servative plan for settling the question of church-rates ? 
Dwindled into mere cold obstruction, What has become of the 
reorganization of the Indian Army ? It has been the subject of 
a one-sided inquiry before a one-sided commission, and like all 
the rest, it remains to be done. We have had a political sand- 
wich composed of two party combats with a general election be- 
tween them, but the most substantial fruits of the session are 
two positive results and one negative result—the Indian loans and 
the British Income-tax, and the frustation of the pro-Austrian 
policy of the late Government. And if the utter absence of any- 
thing like great business achievements in Parliament, coupled 
with the most notable legislative failures of our day, and the 
devotion of a year to faction fighting, constitute the wasting of a 
ear, then the programme imputed to Lord Palmerston in 1897 
been executed with a retributive distinctness by its author 
and his colleagues in 1859. May we hope that right honourable 
ntlemen will be discreet in future, and not, in moments of 
istrionie vigour, sacrifice with such lavish generosity upon the 
altar of effect. 

But we must let bygones be bygones. The year 1860 is to be 
the annus mirabilis of legislation and finance. We are to have a 
great session, and make up for our wasted: years. We are to 
reform our representative system ; settle our finances upon a per- 
manent basis ; amend our bankruptcy and insolvency laws; deal 
with the transfer of land and the registration of title ; set up a 
department of justice; abolish our church-rates; reorganize our 
Indian army ; determine how much we will spend on fertifica- 
tion ; put our militia in order; in short, do more in one session 
than of late has been done in ten. It is a brilliant prospect ; we 
wish it may not prove a Parliamentary mirage; but, alas! such 
things have been, and other years of promise have, when ap- 

roached, turned out to be as barren as the present has been. 

e accuse nobody of desiring to waste a year. The thing is ridi- 
culous, and the phrase would never have been used had it not been 
deemed by its ingenious author to be cuttingly effective, whereas in 
fact it was a coup manqué, because it was not true, aud its arti- 
ficial spontaneity was too manifest. But, touching 1860 and its 
glowing promise, we are not sanguine. It will, like other years, 

ring its own unforeseen labours and imperative troubles; and 
we shall be satisfied if one half the programme is accomplished, 
and 1860, at all events, not added to the list of wasted years. 





FOREIGN JURISDICTION AND THE EXTRADITION 
OF CRIMINALS. 
THE law on some branches of this subject is unsatisfactory and 
unsettled. Sir George Cornewall Lewis has undertaken the use- 
ful task of developing its chaotic state and furthering its practical 
amendment. His pamphlet on the subject* is a full and able 
exposition ; a little too diffuse in the statement of the laws and 
decisions (sometimes obsolete) on the minor branches of the sub- 
ject, but on the whole clear, fair, and exhaustive. It begins 
with a summary of the five classes of extra-territorial jurisdiction 
for criminal offenees. Of the law as established in respect—(1) 
of offences committed in ships on the high seas, triable solely by 
the country to which such ships belong; and (2) of the mixed 
jurisdiction, under treaty, for offences on the high seas (such as 
trading in slaves), little is said, and little need be said. ‘he law 
respecting each of these classes is alike clear and just. Equally so 
as respects (3) the class of piratical offences. Such ships have no 
national character, and being ‘ hostes humani gencris,” are law- 
fully assailable by the ships of all nations alike, for they are on 
the high seas, which is the highway of all nations, and of none 
more than another. Pirates are therefore tried and dealt with by 
the law of the nation of the capturing ship, and in its own Courts, 

The fourth head of offences comprises those triable by perma- 
nent local tribunals, under treaty in Mahometan or barbarous 
countries for offences committed in those countries: such as occur 
in the consular jurisdictions over British subjects in China, Siam, 
the Ottoman Empire, &¢., and at Constantinople. In lesser 
British communities the commercial factories exercise similar 
jurisdiction. Of each of these Sir G. C. Lewis speaks as “ a feeble 
and defective instrument,” and he adds that the tendency of these 
jurisdictions in the Turkish empire is stated in general to be 
“‘the impunity of the European criminal.” There is no doubt 
that to a great extent this is so; though the upshot of the con- 
versations epee on this point in Mr. Senior’s interesting 
journal is that improvement in the effectiveness of the system is 
feasible ; and the general impression his remarks left on our minds 
was a less unfavourable one to the system than Sir G. C. Lewis 
has conceived of it. In settlements where no civilized tribunals 
exist, offences and cases which must be speedily tried really ad- 
mit of no other mode of adjudication, and it is greatly within the 
power of the Home Government and its own agents to render 
them effective. None of these first four classes of jurisdiction 
need further comment. 

It is the fifth class of extra-territorial jurisdiction which the 
author justly says ‘is open to the most serious doubts.” It is 
that of the trial by a nation at home of offences committed by its 
own subjects abroad, under ordinary circumstances. Nearly all 
countries adopt this practice. Sir G. C. Lewis specifies the special 
conditions under which each civilized European State exercises 
this power, but they differ only slightly. England confines itself 

* ** On Foreign Jurisdiction and the Extradition of Criminals.” By the Right 


Honourable Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., M.P. Published by John W. 
Parker and Son. 








-to treasons of the graver crimes. We agree with Sir G. C. Lewis 
in the conclusion he arrives at after a lengthened statement of the 
facts— that as a general principle, restiug on grounds of the 
most enlarged expediency, a criminal law ought to be local; that 
the Sovereign ought to enforce it with respect to all crimes com- 
mitted within his territory and in national ships upon the high 
seas.” His chief grounds are that the country where the crime 
is committed is better enabled to get evidence, and more interested 
in checking and punishing crime mn its own territories. This is 
quite true. At the same time Sir G, C. Lewis greatly diminishes 
the importance of furthering any alteration in the law as affeets 
ourselves ; for in speaking of the 9th George IV., ¢. 31, which 
makes murders and manslaughters committed abroad by Eng- 
lishmen, and being accessory thereto, triable here,—he says, and 
quite truly, that this Act is nearly inoperative, and that that is 
“its best defence.” Only three cases have been tried under it, 
as recorded in the Law Reports, though probably several of minor 
note have occurred, The first was that of Rex v. Helsham, an lvish 
gentleman who shot Lieutenant Crowther dead at Boulogue ina 

uel in 1830. There was no valid doubt (as Sir G. C, Lewis has 
been misled to believe by Carrington and Payne’s Reports) that 
Helsham was a British subject; and there would have been no 
miscarriage of justice on that ground: but the French waiter so 
grossly exaggerated the time during which Helsham was taking 
his aim after the signal given, that the Jury disbelieved his entire 
evidence, which was material to the issue, and they therefore 
found a verdict of not guilty—as they might equally have done in 
a French Court. No great abuse seems to result from this statute ; 
aud as the Legislature has followed the same principle, and ex- 
tended the same power by the ‘ Merchant Scaman’s Act,” it is 
scarcely prudent to remove it from the Statute-book. 

We do not concur with Sir G. C. Lewis’s dislike to ‘tying the 
entire criminal law of a country round the neck of a subject,” and 
making him everywhere liable to its operation. This may be ‘ to 
convert the criminal law into a personal statute, and to put it on 
the same footing as the law respecting civil status ;” but if so, 
cui malo? Is not our criminal law good law, and may it not be 
of salutary effect that some men should feel that they do not es- 
cape from its penalties on leaving our shcres? Such has been the 
established jurisdiction of our Courts over our subjects abroad, by 
Act of Parliament ever since the 33d Henry VILL, ‘ Et nolumus 
Angliw leges mutari.” The existence of the power by no means 
necessitates its constant exercise. It is commonly left to Foreign 
Courts to try the offences of British subjects, and the ‘‘ gencral 
principle ” of local criminal jurisdictions is fully enough ob- 
served, 

The main branch of the subject which Sir G. C. Lewis has 
broached remains to be noticed: it is the extradition of fugitive 
criminals, As a matter of right this cannot be demanded. Asa 
metter of practice very various usages prevail. First, as regards 
offenders charged with ordinary crimes. France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, deliver them up tor serious offences only, if non- 
political. A special treaty between France and ourselves, con- 
cluded in 1843, has become almost a dead letter. Another was 
signed between Great Britain and the United States in 1842. 
What are the results? France from 1853 to 1859 (both exclu- 
sive) applied for seven offenders only, obtaining none of them. 
America applied for eleven, and obtained six. Since 1836 no ape 
plications seem to have been made by France. Similar results 
have been experienced in other countries, the hitch being the 
difficulty of giving such evidence of the crime charged as shall 
justify the foreign country that the fugitive alien is probably 
guilty, But before examining the mode in which this difliculty 
may be surmounted, we will give Sir G. C. Lewis’s very valid 
reasons for facilitating and extending the practice of extradition. 

‘*In considering the principles which ought to govern the extradition of 
criminals, we may, in the first place, revert to the maxim already laid down, 
that the administration of criminal law is essentially local. It is the pecu- 
liar interest of the district to maintain order by protecting person and pro- 
perty. Itis on the spot where a crime is committed that the proofs of a 
criminal’s guilt can be most effectually, most casily, and most inexpensively 
obtained. It is at the place where a crime is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, that the accused person can best establish his innocence, if he be 
falsely charged, or prove any extenuating circumstances which may exist 
in his favour. It is equally conducive to the repression of crime and to the 
protection of innocence, that criminal trials should be held near the place 
where the oifence is alleged to have taken place. 

“Tf therefore, a comity of nations for the enforcement of criminal law is 
desirable ; if there ought to be a combined action of independent States for 
the repression of crimes; it follows that the proper mode of attaining this 
end is, not by an attempt to exercise a criminal jurisdiction upon the terri- 
tories of foreign States, but by extradition. If an accused man is tried at 
home for an offence committed abroad, he is withdrawn from the neighbour- 
hood of the place where the crime is declared to have been committed, 


' and is transferred to a distant tribunal; whereas extradition remits the 


accused man to his natural forum, the forum of the district which was the 
scene of the alleged offence. It is generally acknowledged, both by text- 
writers on the law of nations, and by practical statesmen, that there is a 
—— in favour of extradition, provided that it be restricted within 
certain limits and guarded by certain conditions.” 

As regards the extradition of ordinary criminals, but slight 
difficulty besets an international arrangement. Some disparities 
must, however, be effaced as to the classes of persons to be sur- 
rendered. Between Great Britain, France, and the United States 
there is in the Treaties no reservation of native subjects ; whilst 
the German States except their own subjects from extradition ac- 
cording to the principle laid down by Bernard that “ every man 
has an innate right to remain on the soil where he was born ; and 
that a man’s right to his own home is of Divine origin.” One re- 
sult of this shockingly human twaddle was, that a wretch living 
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in a French village murdered his sister and brother-in-law in a 
neighbouring Prussian village, and walked for years afterwards 
insolently about the streets of the French village, in perfect im- 

unity; as the French Government does not surrender natives to 
the German States. 

Sir G. C. Lewis advocates the extension of extradition to all 
such cases ; and in order to obviate a prevailing obstacle, suggests 
that “‘the amount of proof and the formalities required should be 
as small as is consistent with the prevention of abuse.” He pro- 

ses that a foreign State should-- 

‘Through the accredited diplomatic channels, give a reasonable proof 
that there has been a proper investigation by the officers of police and the 
functionaries conducting the preliminary stages of judicature, and that this 
investigation had led to the conclusion that the person in question is guilty 
of the offence charged against him,” and he adds ‘it is desirable that the 
extradition should take place upon proof of identity of the party, and without 
any full investigation such as a magistrate would make for the commitment 
of a prisoner in this country.” 

He rightly considers that the possibility of injustice arising from 
national disparities of criminal jurisprudence, by no means out- 
weighs the public benefit of general extradition; and he adds 
that— 

“The recognition of the criminal law of a foreign State, and the conti- 
dence in its regular and just administration, which is implied in a system of 
extradition thus carried into effect, is paralleled by the established practice 
of this and other countries with respect to the civil law.” ° ° ° 

“Between the recognition of that part of the criminal law of a foreign 
State which does not relate to political offences, and the recognition of its 
civil law, there does not seem to be any material difference. There is no 
apparent reason why its law of homicide or forgery should not be as con- 
sistent with sound principles of jurisprudence as with the laws of marriage 
and those of Bills of Exchange.” 

All these matters seem to us capable of comparatively easy ad- 
justment. The great States of the world have cast aside most of 
the hoodwinks and prejudices which blinded their vision in the 
perception of such interests as affected their mutual common weal 
in matters non-political. 
rest. The great difliculty arises where extradition is sought to 
be applied to political offenders, especially between countries of 
discordant institutions and conflicting views of political liberty. 

The laws of hospitality, and the extreme risk that such an ex- 
tension of the right of extradition would minister to the perseeu- 
tion of foreign despotism, entirely forbid the attempt to infringe 
the well-recognized immunity of political refugees. But then 
comes the necessity of taking proper precautions lest refugees 
should abuse the rights of refuge by acts hostile to the tranquil- 
lity of their own country. In this respect our law is deficient 
both for preventing and punishing such offences. We agree with 
Sir G. C. Lewis, that the mode of dealing with such cases should 
not be by enactments treating attempts on the lives of foreign 
Sovereigns as ordinary attempts to commit murder. Such of- 
fenders are no ordinary criminals. They may be no better than 
mere assassins, or they may be actuated simply by motives which 
they deem patriotic,—guilty, like Harmodius and Brutus, of re- 
bellion and treason, rather than of simple murder. ‘The only safe 
principle to act upon is that laid down by Lord Lyndhurst, viz., 
to treat the offence as one tending to embroil the Government of 
her Majesty with that of a foreign country; but even to make 
such an abuse of asylum a statutory felony would require very 
delicate and cautious handling, otherwise great injustice might 
be done, and the law be made the instrument of tyranny. 





RATIONALE OF THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE, 
Ir is impossible not to feel some sympathy for working men 
struggling with capitalists. The man who gives actual and 
manual labour will always be popular compared with the moneyed 
man or the man who, like the Sedioer King, got rich by cun- 
ning. We share this prejudice, and it is, therefore, with no ill- 
will to the building operatives of London that we question the 
justice and doubt the policy of the strike that is to commence 
ay. 

Strikes are like wars—some just and necessary, others wanton 
and unjust. ‘There are fanatics who say that all wars are wicked 
—and there are masters and masters’ partisans who with equal 
absurdity say that all strikes are wrong. Some strikes are the 
equitable and necessary means of compelling stingy employers to 
give a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. What a fair day’s 
wages is can only be ascertained by the result of the strike. 
If the masters yield, and giving the new wages, continue their 
works, it is a proof that they had been making an excessive profit 
out of the labour of their men. Ifthe master says he cannot afford 
to give the increased wages, and shuts up his works rather than 
give them, it is almost a proof that he has made an honest decla- 
ration. It will be nin 4 are there no means but a strike of 
finding out what are fair wages: must this cruel experiment be 
always used? Is there no way but war to solve international 

uarrels? There is “‘arbitration:” one answer suits both ques- 

ons. We have heard of a case in the north of England where a 
master, pressed for higher wages, opened his accounts to an arbi- 
trator nominated jointly by himself and the men, and the ar- 
bitrator having decided that higher wages could not reasonably be 
given the men returned to their work. It is not, unfortunately, 
every master, nor every body of men, who will or can act thus: 
but the National Association of United Trades in declaring that 
they have no xonnexion with the associated building operatives 
who have dictated the present strike, say that by consultation and 
amicable arbitration they have prevented many strikes, 

It is in itself a condemnation of the builders’ present strike that 
this Society of the United Trades of the kingdom does not approve 


Discussion and diplomacy may do the | 
| future employment. 








of it. Ifthe builders were striving to obtain any fair boon for 
working men, all the operatives of the kingdom would support 
them; or if it were a defensive strike, a strike resisting any new 
act of oppression, the fellow-feeling of the workmen of all crafts 
would doubtless be with them. But the builders, wishing to 
obtain a full day’s wages for a partial day’s work, are weak in 
the reasons they put forth and are wrong in the means they use. 
They say that they wish to create employment for the men out of 
work—but this is an intolerable absurdity. There must be 
always men out of employment at some time or another in every 
crait; it depends on seasons, or on the folly of people who over- 
crowd some popular branches of handicraft; and the only thing 
to prevent such overcrowding is the occasional sight of surplus 
hands who have no work todo. But if by any conspiracy it could 
be managed that there should be no building operatives ever out 
of work, all the lazy hands of the kingdom would join the build- 
ing trade: it would be the finest calling in the world. The 
attempt is, of course, impracticable; such a millenium for any 
class cf men is not to be realized—and we think very poorly of 
the wit or honesty of the building operatives in putting forth such 
an excuse for their strike. We think, in the second place, that the 
operatives are wrong in the means they use. They have 
made no general demand on the masters; but they select 
the Messrs. ‘lrollopes, and supported by the funds of the society, 
the comparatively few workmen in that establishment strike wor 
While out of work these men would be supported by the contri- 
butions of the men still working ten hours at the other building- 
shops, and the Trollopes would thus fall single victims to 
banded operatives. To meet this localized war, the maste 
knowing that if the Trollopes are conquered, the other firms wi 
be defeated in succession, have declared general war against all 
operatives connected with the society, (that is, against two-thirds 
of the operatives in the trade,) and insist on a promise against all 
connexion with the society from all their men as a condition of 
The men refuse the promise, and the great 
body of builders close their works teday—throwing, it is thought, 
30,000 men out of work, The masters are condemned for making 
the war general, but we can hardly see how they could help it. 
Otherwise they would be beaten in detail, The result will » den 
which is wrong. It is not a question of moral right or wrong ; it is 
a question of the amount of wages, and that amount cannot be 


| fixed by any other than the ordinary laws of supply and demand. 


The operativesin striking are only putting these laws into action 
when in a systematic manner they restrict the supply of labourers. 
The masters in retaliation cut off the demand, and time will tell 
which is right. If the men can get work elsewhere, or can sup- 
port themselves without work until the masters yield, they are 
tight, If the masters do not yield, and prefer to give up the trade 
rather than give wages, which would make the business un- 
protitable, they show that they were right to refuse the concession. 

But is it not sad that there should be so much misery and vice 
and sin as are sure to follow the strike—wives and children 
starving, honest hard-working fellows degraded by idleness 
and drinking, and noisy schemers making a harvest out of 
the hard-won savings of needy men? It is a sad thing—as sad 
as the slaughter at Solferino when a few words could have ar- 
ranged a peace. We do not, however, see a remedy in the aboli- 
tion of strikes, but in the wisdom and moderation alike of the 
working men and their employers, in the encouragement of arbi- 
tration; but above all inthe spread of true knowledge of the 
laws that regulate wages, and the emancipation of the mass of 
the workmen from that slavery to demagogues to which they are 
so prone, 


Wuar tHe Anmstrone GuN can vo,—A few days ago, says our contem- 
porary the dthenwum, we saw the range and accuracy of the new Arm- 
strong gun tested in a way which demands a note. Cooling ourselves on 
the Essex coast near the artillery practising ground, we were asked to see 
the firing, and while this goes slowly and solemnly on one of them spies 
a flight of geese far out to sea. “ There, they light on yon sandbank,” 
Up go a dozen glasses. Yes; there they flicker in the sun, gray and 
white, mere specks in the blue sea air, Load the gun—load at the 
breach—poise—touch—bang! Boat off there to the sands! A signal 
tells the tale. ‘The shot has struck the swarm—a life is taken from the 
flight—and this at six miles seven furlongs from the mouth of the gun! 
A shot as well aimed from Primrose Hill should hit the ball on Green- 
wich Observatory, or, if fired from Richmond Park, should bring down 
a rider in Rotten Row. 

Losses iy Tue Iravtan Batries.—The Journal des Débats has pub- 
lished a table showing the respective losses of the allied armies and the 
Austrians in the different combats and battles which took place durin 
the campaign in Italy :—‘* Montebello—Allies, 7000 engaged, 850 kill 
and wounded ; Austrians, 13,000 engaged, 1150 killed and wounded, and 
150 prisoners. Palestro—Allies, 21,000 engaged, 1400 killed and 
wounded ; Austrians, 24,000 engaged, 2100 killed and wounded, 960 
prisoners, and six pieces of cannon, Magenta and Turbigo—French, 
55,000 engaged, 4400 killed and wounded, 200 prisoners, and one 
cannon; Austrians, 75,000 engaged, 13,000 killed and wounded, 7000 
prisoners, and four cannon. Melegnano—French, 16,000 engag 
900 killed and wounded; Austrians, 18,000 engaged, 1400 killed an 
wounded; 900 prisoners. Solferino—Allies, 145,000 engaged, 16,800 
killed and wounded, 350 prisoners; Austrians, 170,000 engaged, 21,000 
killed and wounded, 7000 prisoners, and 30 cannon.” It is thus seen 
that the total loss in killed and wounded of the Allies was 24,350, and of 
the Austrians, 38,650, making a difference against the latter of 14,300, 
The number of French taken prisoners was only 300, while the Austrians 
lost 16,000. The French took 40 pieces of cannon, and the Austrians 
only one. But it would be hardly safe to take these estimates with ab- 
solute trust. We are too near the war to know the truth. 
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REYNOLDS’ SERMONS, * 


Great beauty pervades these sermons. They are eloquent with- 
out effort ; and evidently spring from a heart attuned to the holy 
feelings and aspirations they utter. To all who have ever felt as Mr. 
Reynolds feels, and in whom similar chords have been struck with 
like responses, these sermons will be as ‘‘ bundles of myrrh” and 
clusters of camphire.” But of such the throng of mankind con- 
sists not. As regards the world-wide host absorbed in the in- 
terests, struggles, and turmoils of daily life, the millions intent 
on money, who have no temples but silver shrines, and the vast 
multitude in whom reigns habitual love of pleasure or chronic 
indifference to religion,—Mr. Reynolds’ sermons, and all such 
sermons, are utterly powerless. They will scarcely awaken one 
latent germ of good in such men; for they are addressed to few 
of the feelings common to human nature, but rather to such as 
dwell only in the breasts of those who have been previously brought 
at least within the outer circles of religious faith. In those home- 
thrusts at stubborn sin,—in that intimate perception and full 
measure of its wrongheadedness, wickedness, depth, breadth, and 
incarnate coarseness,—and in that matchless skill and rugged 
vigour in holding up familiar images of themselves to sinners,—- 
Mr. Reynolds has no vestige of the gifts which constitute the 
power of Spurgeon. Both have their peculiar mission, One 
preaches to Christians, the other wrestles with heathens. One 
fells the foul growth of the forest and clears the ground with 
mattock and axe ;—the good seed sown and the vine reared,—the 
other trains the tendrils and ripens the fruit. We know of 
nothing in the antitheses of style, so unlike, as the sermons of the 
two men; and yet in doctrise there is much resemblance. We 
find Mr. Ravediie dealing in the superlatives of disparagement 
when speaking of all human righteousnesses : he calls them ‘filthy 
rags” (p, 172)—a term applied in Seripture, by the way, ex- 
clusively to the Israelitish rites and idols, by Isaiah, in his own 
time (ch. lxiv. 6); and never by Christ or the Apostles to moral 
dutics or the practice of Christian virtues. Secing that although 
we have sinful tendencies, we have also good tendencies, we 
incline to question the correctness of habitually holding up 
human nature as an object of unqualified vileness by a large 
section of our religious teachers. We shall always remember 
the remark of a man who took an evil pride in his scepticism, 
after having been unfortunately induced to listen to one of this 
class of sermons :—‘‘ Why, we reprobates, as he ealls us, can- 
not possibly be worse than his own flock if their nature is alto- 
gether vile, and their best deeds ‘filthy rags.’ Faith, I’m best 
as I am, for my creed docs not compel me to blacken my fellow 
men anyhow.” There are few young children, however perverse, 
who do not exhibit some pure impulses of love, generosity, and 
affection almost from their cradles ; and, even in cases of matured 
sin, there are beams ofa purer nature springing from the inner- 
most depths of hearts apparently dead to all good, which some- 
times illumine and chequer the worst lives with great deeds, as 
the darkest woofs are sometimes shot with golden threads. So 
it would seem that few are without some latent germs of virtue ; 
and we cannot but lament the intemperate anathemas dealt at 
mankind by a certain school of divines, who often dress religion in 
a guise far more likely to scare than win souls. 

So also as regards the doctrine of Predestination ; which comes 
forth strongly in these sermons. If the first coming of the sinner 
to God be + tons the act of God, as Mr. Reynolds represents it 
in each phase of conversion, and the very sense of sin be 
wrought by the Holy Ghost,as stated in p. 84, and there be no 
coming of the sinner independently of this special moving,— 
this is Predestination: and not only that, but Reprobation also. 
For if none come but those who are called by God, those who 
are not thus chosen are left, and have therefore been created—for 
perdition! From this conclusion the premises leave no possible 
escape. Nor is there anything which qualifies the force or sub- 
stance of this doctrine, in the following mild way of putting it :— 

‘It is true that the Spirit of God recreates the human spirit, so that it is 
born anew, and becomes conscious of itself and of its heavenly parent—age ; 
but the instrument by which the soul makes this great discovery, or rather 
by which God makes this great revelation to the soul, is belief on the name 
of the Son of God.” 

It is very plainly here meant, and it is affirmed in a passage 
preceding this, that ‘ the state of mind and heart with which we 
approach Christ or discover who and what He is to us must be a 
Divine and heavenly work within us.” Then follow the oft-quoted 
i es on the drawing of ‘‘the elect according to the fore- 

nowledge of God.” There is no denying the force of these 
texts; and the sophisms by which their plain meaning and in- 
evitable import have been oftentimes evaded are beneath the 
dignity of criticism. But admitting their entire significancy, 
and giving them, per se, all the weight which ultra-Calvinists 
attach to them, does it necessarily follow, as Mr. Reynolds and 
most Evangelical writers hold,—that none can be saved by any 
other means? The Reverend Newman Hall, no mean authority 
among the orthodox, thinks otherwise. Having quoted the same 
verses on election, referred to by Mr. Reynolds, in his book on 
‘* Sacrifice,” he thus argues that such doctrine is not opposed to 
an universal atonement for the rest of mankind, freely offered 
and freely given. He says— 

* Tke Beginning of the Divine Life. A Course of Seven Sermons, by Henry 
Robert Reynolds, B.A. Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 











“If by such expressions, we are to understand that there are some per- 
sons whose salvation has been in an especial manner rendered certain, by 
au eternal Divine decree, the aptveneal ontielaner of the sacrifice of Christ 
is not thereby rendered doubtful. He died to open the door of mercy to all 
sinners, and not to secure that all sinners should certainly escape by it. 
He came to proclaim to a rebellious world the free pardon of a God of 
Love; but refusal of the offer on the part of any who hear it, does not make 
the mercy less real, nor prove that they were excluded from the amnesty 
which they were invited to accept. If God, by a particular act of grace, 
ordains that some to whom the message comes shall certainly embrace it, 
this does not limit the general proclamation of pardon, which remains 
in all its original force and fulness. If tliere had been no election, 
a limitation of the sacrifice would not have been imagined. Why, then, 
should an additional favour to men be regarded as a narrowing of the 
Sormer gift? The certain salvation of some does not render more 
difficult than it was before, the salvation of the rest. If it is a fact 
that some must be saved, this does not disprove the fact that all may 
be. Let us now turn to the positive evidence of Scripture. The doc- 
trine of election is allowed by all to be full of mystery ; the references to 
it in the New Testament are comparatively few and obscure; whereas 
those passages which speak of the universal sufficiency and design of the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ, abound on almost every page, and are so plain, 


‘that wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein. 

Again he says— 

‘* * He is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world.’—1 John ii. 2. 
It is trifling with words, to represent the term “ world” as referring to the 
elect. Believers are sometimes spoken of in contra-distinction to the world. 
‘Ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you.’ If then the term is to be limited, the elect, and not 
unbelievers, must be excluded. Besides, if only Christians are referred to, 
the verse quoted informs us, that ‘God so loved believers, that He gave his 
only begotten Son, that whesoever of them believeth, might not perish!’ 
This would imply that some believers might be destitute of faith—that some 
who were elected to eternal life might perish! Into such absurdities do 
they fall, who would obscure the obvious meaning of one of the most pre- 
cious declarations of the Father’s love to sinners! ” 

The 8th chapter of Romans, the 1st chapter of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, &e., and especially the latter part of the 17th chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel, seem strongly to confirm this view. They 
indicate two distinct classes of the saved—those elect and pre- 
ordained, and those of all mankind who choose to come, like the 
Prodigal in the parable, and receive remission of sin, and salvation 
freely offered through Jesus Christ. 

Leaving theologians to settle these mysteries, it may be per- 
mitted us to express our preference for that solution which does 
not constrain us to believe the election of the few and the perdi- 
tion of the many to be a necessity preordained by Providence. 
The more clearly and forcibly the merey, boundless lovingkind- 
ness, and beneficence of God are preached in ——— of the 
land, the more surely will Christianity strike her deep roots and 
spread her noble branches. 

Mr. Reynolds has dwelt in glowing language on the discovery 
of the soul, the conviction of sin, the coming to Christ, and the 
desire for Christian work, but he has said nothing in all this out- 
spoken eloquence so likely to touch the broad throng of men and 
awaken them to a vital ‘‘ sense of God,” and of the sterling lifelike 
reality of religion, as the following splendid homage to the 
achievements of Christ ; with which, as a fair specimen of the high 
literary and spiritual merit of these sermons, we conclude this 
notice : 

** No intelligent student of the history of our race can fail to diseern the 
influence of Jesus of Nazareth upon the entire condition and development of 
humanity. He has proved himself to be its most authoritative teacher, its 
greatest prophet, and its sublimest exemplar. In some mysterious way the 
principles of his religion, the moral laws that He promulgated, and the 
ideas He uttered about God and man, about heaven and earth, have gone 
down deeper into our humanity than those of any other teacher. And He 
has, though a living inearnation of God's justice and righteousness, inspired 
a love to Himself, of most magic power to rule mankind. The things that 
He said and did have done more to mould the destinies of the modern 
world than all the philosophy of Greece or all the power of Rome. The 
successful conflict of Christ with Judaism and Paganism, with the gods of 
the old world and the lusts of the new, with the barbarism of Phrygian 
mountaineers and the polished satire of the Greeks, is the most glorious 
victory in the record of mind. The way in which the laws and ‘customs, 
the science and the government of Europe bear the marks of his influence 
is a fact patent to all, and admitted by all classes of thinkers. When an 
intelligent young man becomes alive to this fact, and begins to contrast the 
Europe that he sees imaged in the commentaries of Casar or the satires of 
Juvenal with the Europe of today, and when he remembers that he has 
within the covers of his Bible the magic sceptre and portrait of Him who 
by God's grace has wrought this change in humanity; surely his attention 
will be aroused, his reverence awakened, and his heart touched.” 





MR. WHITE'S NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER.* 
Mr. WAtteR Wurte’s yearly volumes of tours in England are 
becoming what our American friends call an institution, like 
Murray’s Handbooks, and Longman’s Practical Guides. He is 
teaching his countrymen how and where to look for health of 
body and mind in out-of-the-way places of their own land, places 
more foreign to many of them r be the Alps or the banks of the 
Rhine. First he led them to Cornwall, next to Yorkshire, and 
now to the border counties ; and he has shown that the thing 
sought for is to be attained in all these regions. In this search 
the “‘how” is a much more important matter than the “ where.”’ 
His plan is essentially the same as that of the old Roman satirist 
It is not by express-trains and railway carriages—bigis atque 
quadrigis—that we are to arrive at the goal; these only serve to 
start us on the way ; the bene vivere, the sense of abounding life 
derived from sympathy with living men and with nature is to be 
had anywhere if the mind to enjoy it is not wanting. aus 
thinking Mr. White leaves his cares behind him, carries with 
him no heavier burden than his knapsack, is whisked away by 


By Walter White, Author of ‘*A Lon- 
Published by Chapman and Hall. 


* Northumberland and the Border. 
doner’s Walk to the Land's End,” &c. 
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train to Penrith, and from that point makes his legs his com- | 


asses, resolved to see everything worth seeing and to make the 

st of everything. His first visit is to Brougham Castle, where 
among other relics he is shown a skull taken from the family 
vault, pierced by a Norman prick-spur which is firmly rusted in 
the bone. It was found during the alterations made by Mr. 
William Brougham in 1846. At Edenhall Mr. White had the 


famous Luck of Edenhall placed in his hands by its present | 


owner, who had no superstitious dread of seeing it in a stranger’s 
grasp. It appears to have been a sacramental chalice, made at 
Venice perhaps in the tenth century. 
used to toss it up after his bumpers and catch it as it fell. 


Philip Duke of Wharton | 
It is | 


a wonder the madcap did not break it on purpose to test the | 


truth of the legend— 
‘If that cup shall break or fall, 
Farewell the Luck of Edenhall.’”’ 

Fortunately lie abstained, and the Luck shows no sign of the 
shivering as pictured in Uhland’s ballad, or of the cracks and 
injuries mentioned in Longfellow’s translation. 

Mr, White was much struck with the revolution which has 
taken place in the agriculture of Cumberland. A vast extent of 
boggy land has been reclaimed by drainage, and Cumbrian 
farmers have come to regard the science of physiology with re- 
spect. They maintain a cattle-dentist, and some of them per- 
form the operation of trepanning with great success on sheep 
affected with the staggers, to free the animal’s brain from the 
hydatids that cause the disease. 

**Old Homespun was content to live in a‘ clay-dauby ;’ a cottage built to 
the height of a man, and then roofed. The saddle on which he rode to 
market was a fresh-cut turf, with girth and stirrups of twisted straw ; and it 
sometimes happened that while he was driving bargains, or drinking with 
his neighbours, the horse ate up the girth and stirrups. His cart was a 
‘clog-wheel car,’ a little clumsy vehicle scarcely larger than a stout navvy’s 
wheelbarrow, with wheels of thick solid plank, tixed to a thick wooden axle, 
and wheels and axle all turned together. This cart could not be used in 
farm-work : Old Homespun carried manure to the fields in ereels or pan- 
niers, he sitting behind them on the horse’s back, to pull out the pegs which 
released the bottom of the creel and discharged the load ; and if he chanced 
to draw one peg before the other, then the full creel swinging round pulled 
him from his seat. He remembers hearing his father talk of the days when 
everybody ate porridge and oatbread; and a wheaten loaf could not be 
bought in all Carlisle ; and you might as well expect to see rice growing in 
Cumberland as wheat. All of which seems to us, in these days, the natural 
consequence of prefering thieving and fighting to honest and peaceful til- 
lage. And the old habits proved stubborn : pack-horses did not disappear 
from the neighbourhood of Whitehaven till 1850; and since then I remember 
to have seen clog-wheel cars in the market-places of Kendal and Penrith, 
and long trains of packhorses in the valley of the Tyne.” 

Crossing into Northumberland Mr. White soon beeame aware 
of the burr, 

“From the Tyne to the Tweed you must make up your mind to hear the 
vasa guttural, And how a Northumbrian exasperates the 4, bringing it 
up hoarsely from the very bottom of his chest! At times I could hardly re- 
cognise my own name exploded froma Northumbrian throat. And yet in 
many a proper name the / disappears: Kilhope is pronounced Kaillup; 
Rookhope is Rookup; and the same, farther north, where Chattlehope is 
Chattleup ; and there you would have to ask for Dandie Dinmont’s farm as 
Charlie’s-up. Weardale is Weardle.”’ 

Near Hexham our pedestrian chatted with a farm labourer. 

**He had the Northumbrian burr in perfection, that peculiarity which 
stumbles so awkwardly at the vr. ‘Yes, the baw-1es aw fine this yeaw’ he 
said in reply to my praise of the gooseberrics, meaning ‘ the berries are fine 
this year.” Ask a Northumbrian to say courier, and you will get a coohcous 
answer. ‘ What do they burn in that kiln?’ I inquired of a woman at 
Ovingham ; and she, though meaning bricks, said ‘* B-hicks.’ * Tupny 
(twopenny) awnges goin’ f’ a penny,’ used to be the ery of the girls who 
sold oranges in the streets at Newcastle. Dr. Smiles, in his Life of a famous 
Northumbrian, says that the burr is a sign of a robust energy of character, 
wherein it seems to me he makes a mistake. Defects are hardly the result 
of energy. Comparatively isolated from the rest of the kingdom, the Nor- 
thumbrians got into a slovenly habit of using their rugged speech, and so an 
accident became hereditary. They would be isolated, whether or not; and 
baffled even William the Norman. He had to leave Northumberland out of 
Domesday Book. A Londoner knows that by some a touch of the burr is re- 
garded as an aristocratic distinction ; and this is no new vanity, as we learn 
from Shakespeare, where the Lady Perey, maguifying Hotspur’s memory in 
presence of the Earl, says 





* by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave he was, indeed, the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress thems«lves, 
He had no legs that practised not his gait: 
And speaking thick, which Nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant.’ ” 


Mr. White delights in noticing provincial peculiarities of phras 
and pronunciation. The Northumbrians talk of “a vast of 
money,” ‘a vast of coals.” ‘I’m in good fettle for my dinner,” 
means, I am in good condition for it, my appetite is good. We 
do not think he has remarked one very curious way of speaking, 
the substitution of must for shall, which is universal in Nor- 
thumberland and the north of Durham. An obliging hostess will 
say, ‘‘ Must I give you another eup of tea? Must I mix you a 
glass of whiskey and water?” A stranger addressed for the 
first time in this way thinks himself bound to decline an offer 
made with such apparent reluctance; but he is mistaken; to 
native ears the phrase conveys no such meaning. 

Strolling among graveyards, note-book in hand, Mr. White 
picks up many specimens of stone-cutter’s poesy ; among them is 
this epitaph on Joseph Glendinning, who was murdered in 1808. 

** You villains if this Stone you see 
Remember that you Murder’d me 
You bruis’d my Head and piere’d my Heart 
Also my Bowels did suffer part.” 

Our pedestrian gathers curious information wherever he goes. 
Here is a wrinkle for gastronomers— 

** T overtook a man who, having shot a gull, was trying to decoy other 
gulls within reach of his piece; but the creatures would not be tempted. 
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I asked him what was the use of killing such birds as those. * What's the 
use?’ he replied, with achuckle; ‘ why, a young gull like this is beautiful 
eating. All you've got to do is to pull off the feathers, wrap the bird in a 
cloth, and bury it underground for twenty-four hours. All the fishy taste 
goes away, and it comes out beautiful.’ ’’ 

Of the abundance and diversity of Mr. White’s matter we can 
give but a faint idea in our limited space. Going everywhere, 
seeing everything, and everywhere master of the situation, he has 
written a book full of amusement and instruction. There is 
something in it to please the taste of every reader, and nothing to 
offend any. 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS," 
Tur Editor of the ‘‘ Shelley Memorials” warns the public to re- 
ceive with the utmost caution all letters purporting to be by the 
poet which have not some indisputable warrant, and to put little 
trust in any biegraphies of Shelley which have yet appeared. 
Captain Medwin’s is full of errors; others have been written by 
those who had no means of knowing the truth; and Mr. Hogg’s 
appears to be, in Lady Shelley’s opinion, the worst of all. He 
was Shelley’s early and intimate friend, and was chosen by the 
poet’s surviving representatives as the fittest person to edit the 
documents in their possession, but the use he has made of them 
has ‘astonished and shocked” those who placed them in his 
hands. It was “ with the most painful feelings of dismay” they 
verused the ‘fantastic caricature,” he had penned, and they felt 
Sone to take upon themselves the task of editing the materials 
which Mr, Hogg had so strangely misused. In doing this they 
have connected them ‘only by as slight a thread of narrative as 
would suffice to make them intelligible to the reader.” The 
documents consist of letters, not numerous, written by Shelley 
between the years 1812 and 1821, both inclusive ; of about as 
many by Mrs. Shelley, Godwin, and others; extracts from Mrs, 
Shelley’s journal, and an unfinished Essay on Christianity—a 
paper profoundly interesting, as a record of Shelley’s matured 
opinions on the highest subjects that can engage the mind of man. 

The details of Shelley’s early life are rapidly passed over, the 
editor being unwilling to repeat what has already appeared in 
print ; but the work grows fuller from the period when the poet 
became acquainted with Godwin, We soon come upon the strange 
story of the alleged attempt on Shelley’s life, when he was 
residing at Tanyralt in Caernarvonshire, His daughter-in-law 
admits that there is ‘‘ something of a nightmare character” in the 
incidents of the scene, but cannot believe it was the creation of an 
over-excited and morbidly sensitive brain, for the testimony of 
Mrs. Shelley and her sister, who were in the house at the time—but 
not eye-witnesses—appears to her to give the stamp of reality to 
the affair. We doubt that such testimony would have been much 
regarded by an acute Bow Street officer; and it seems to us quite 
admissible as a supposition that in a fit of temporary insanity 
Shelley himself fired the shots, one of which is said to have passed 
through his night-gown. The wonder is not that a mind so ex- 
quisitely sensitive as his, and so cruelly tortured, should some- 
times have been deranged, but that it did not topple over the 
verge to which it constantly approached, and become permanently 
insane. Proofs of this morbid tendency are numerous enough, and 
in the volume before us we find symptoms recorded which a wise 
physician would certainly have regarded as premonitory of mania. 
Of this kind is the intense irritability of the nervous system de- 
scribed in the following extract of a letter to Godwin, written by 
Shelley in December 1817, 

‘* My health has been materially worse. My feelings at intervals are ol 
a deadly and torpid kind, or awakened to a state of such unnatural and 
keen excitement, that, only to instance the organ of sight, I find the very 
blades of grass and the boughs of distant trees present themselves to me 
with microscopical distinctness. Towards evening, I sink into a state of 
lethargy and inanimation, and often remain for hours on the sofa, between 
sleep and waking, a prey to the most painful irritability of thought. Such, 
with little intermission, is my condition, The hours devoted to study are 
selected with vigilant caution from among these periods of endurance, It 
is not for this that I think of travelling to Italy, even if I knew that Italy 
would relieve me. But I have experienced a decisive pulmonary attack ; 
and, although at present it has passed away without any very considerable 
vestige of its existence, yet this symptom sufficiently shows the true nature 
of my disease to be consumption. It is tomy advantage that this malady is 
in its nature slow, and, if one is sufficiently alive to its advances, is 
susceptible of cure from a warm climate. In the event of its assuming any 
decided shape, it would be my duty to go to Italy without delay; and it is 
only when that measure becomes an indispensable duty that, contrary to 
both Mary’s feelings and to mine, as they regard you, I shall goto Italy, 1 
need not remind you (besides the mere pain endured by the survivors) ot 
the train of evil consequences which my death would cause to ensue. Iam 
thus circumstantial and explicit, because you seem to have misunderstood 
me. Itis not health, but life, that I should seek in Italy ; and that, not 
for my own sake—I feel that I am capable of trampling on all such 
weakness—but for the sake of those to whom my life may be a source of 
happiness, utility, security, and honour, and to some of whom my death 
might be all that is the reverse.” 

Hallucination is incipient madness, and Shelley was subject to 
this condition, even to the extent, as appears in the third of the 
instances we are about to quote, of believing in the reality of his 
visions. During his residence in Switzerland— 

‘One evening, the recital by Lord Byron of the commencement of Cole- 
ridge’s spectral poem, Christabel, conjured up in Shelley’s mind, by an 
association of ideas, a vision of a beautiful woman with four eyes, two of 
which were glancing at him from out of her breast ; and he rushed from the 
room in an agony of horror.”’ : 

The last instances mentioned by Lady Shelley occurred in the 
fatal year of 1822 on the shores of the Bay of Spezia. 

Shelley Memorials: from Authentic Sources. Edited by Lady She ey. Te 
which is added An Essay on Christianity, by Perey Bysshe Shelley: now first 
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“ The wild of the 7 which he was constantly surrounded— 
the solemnity of the solitude in which he had voluntarily placed himself, 
broken occasionally by the uproar of the half-civilized men and women from 
the adjacent districts—the abrupt transitions of his life from sea to land, 
and from land to sea—the frequent recurrence of appalling storms, and the 
lofty, but weird, abstractions of the poem he was composing [the 7riumph of 
Life|—contributed to plunge the mind of Shelley into a state of morbid ex- 
citement, the result of which was a tendency to see visions. One night, loud 
cries were heard issuing from the saloon. The Williamses rushed out of 
their room in alarm; Mrs. Shelley also endeavoured to reach the spot, but 
fainted at the door. Entering the saloon, the Williamses found Shelley 
staring horribly into the air, and evidently in a trance. They waked him 
and he related that a figure wrapped in a mantle came to his bedside, an 
beckoned him. He must then en risen in his sleep ; for he followed the 
prc or figure into the saloon, when it lifted the hood of its mantle, 
jaculated, ‘Siete sodisfatto?’ (‘Are you satisfied ?’] and vanished. The 
am is said to have been suggested by an incident occurring in a drama 
attributed to Calderon. 

*¢ Another vision appeared to Shelley on the evening of May 6th, when he 
and Williams were walking together on the terrace. The story is thus re- 
corded by the latter in his diary :—‘Fine. Some heavy drops of rain fell 
without a cloud being visible. r tea, while walking with S. on the ter- 
race, and observing the effect of moonshine on the waters, he complained of 
being unusually nervous, and stopping short, he grasped me violently by 
the arm, and stared steadfastly on the white surf that broke upon the beac 
under our feet. Observing him sensibly affected, I demanded of him if he 
was in pain; but he only answered by saying, ‘ There it is again! there!’ 
He recovered after some time, and declared that he saw, as plainly as he 
then saw me, a naked child [Allegra, who had ~_ | died] rise from the 
sea, and clasp its hands as if in joy, smiling at him. This was a trance that 
it — some reasoning and philosophy entirely to wake him from, so 
forcibly had the vision operated on his mind. Our conversation, which had 
been at first rather melancholy, led to this; and my confirming his sen- 
aations by confessing that I haa felt the same, gave greater activity to 
his ever-wandering and lively imagination.’ ’’ 

The present volume adds little to what was already known of 
Shelley’s life, nor has the editor copied into it all the documents 
in her possession, on the contents of which she relies for a full 
vindication of the poet’s memory. For instance, the time, she 
says, has not yet arrived for the publication of Shelley’s auto- 

ph papers relating to the sad story of his first marriage. These 

ve been seen by few now living except his children, and they 

contain the only authentic record of events of which Mary Shelley 

has said, that ‘no account has ever been given at all approach- 
ing reality in their details.” 

A letter from Charles Lamb, never before published, turns up 
unexpectedly in Lady Shelley’s volume. Here it is— 

* Enfield, 29th July 1827. 

“ Dear Mrs, Shelley—At the risk of throwing away some fine thoughts, I 
must write to say how pleased we were with your very kind remembering 
of us (who have unkindly run away from all our friends) before you go. 
Perhaps you are gone, and then my tropes are wasted. If any piece of 
better fortune has lighted upon you than you expected, but less than we 

ish you, we are rejoiced. We are here trying to like solitude, but have 
scarce enough to justify the experiment. We get some, however. The six 
days are our Sabbath; the seventh—why, cockneys will come for a little 
fresh air; and so—— 

* But by your month, or October at furthest, we hope to see Islington; I, 
like a giant refreshed with the leaving off of wine; and Mary pining for 
Mr. Moxon’s books and Mr. Moxon’s society. Then we shall meet. 

**T am busy with a farce in two acts, the incidents tragi-comic. I can 
do the dialogue, commey for ; but the damned plot—I believe I must omit 
it altogether. The scenes come after one another like geese, not mar- 
shalling like cranes, or a Hyde Park review. ‘The story is as simple as 
G. D., and the language plain as his spouse. The characters are three 
women to one man; which is one more than laid hold on him in the 
Evangely. I think that prophecy squinted towards my drama. 

**T want some Howard Paine to sketch a skeleton of artfully succeeding 
scenes through a whole play; as the courses are arranged in a cookery- 
book. I to find wit, passion, sentiment, character, and the like tritles. To 
lay in the dead colours; I'd Titianesque ’em up. To mark the channel in 
a cheek (smooth or furrowed, yours or mine); and, where tears should 
course, I’d draw the waters down. To say where a joke should come in, or 
a pun be left out. To bring my persone on and off like a Beau Nash; and 
I'd Frankenstein them there. To bring three together on the stage at 
once; they are so shy with me, that I can get no more than two, and there 
they stand, till it is the time, without being the season, to withdraw them. 

‘*T am teaching Emma Latin, to qualify her for a superior governess- 
ship, which we see no prospect of her getting. ’Tis like feeding a child 
= chopped hay from a spoon. Sisyphus his labours were as nothing 

it. 

** Actives and passives jostle in her nonsense, till a deponent enters, like 
Chaos, more to embroil the fray. Her prepositions are suppositions; her 
conjunctions copulative have no connexion in them; her concords disagree ; 
her interjections are purely English, ‘Ah!’ and ‘Oh!’ with a yawn and 
& gape in the same tongue; and she herself is a lazy, blockheadly supine. 
As I say to her, ass in presenti rarely makes a wise man in futuro. 

** But I dare say it was so with you when you began Latin—and a good 
while after. 

** Good-bye ! Mary’s love. 


“* Yours truly, C. Lams. 





NEW NOVELS.* 


Ir any reader of ours thinks of taking a semi-detached house on 
the banks of the Thames, he had better be quick about it, for 


there will be a run upon that sort of property, for which the | 


owners will have to thank Lady Theresa Lewis. Her novel has 
only one fault, a grievous and most unusual fault indeed—it is 
too short. Oh, Lady Theresa, why did you not make it as long 
as the longest of Richardson’s? You could have done it so easily, 
for all the world can see that you write charmingly without an 
effort. Partridge would vow that you are no more an author 
than Garrick was an actor. The story of The Semi-detached 
House is the simplest thing possible. Lady Chester has been 


married but six months, and she and her husband are as foolishly 
in love as all young couples are or ought to be. 
® The Semi-detached House. 
Bentley. 
A Life for a Life. 
Published by Hurst and 


Her father-in- 


Edited by Lady Theresa Lewis. Published by 


> the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 
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law, who is not a lover but a Cabinet Minister, insists on his 
son’s accepting an offer to join a special mission to Berlin, and 
the family physician will not hear of er ing abroad 
in her very interesting state of health. He wishes her to leave 
London, but still to be within his reach, and so Pleasance is 
taken, a villa which is everything one could wish, but for one 
fault. Lady Chester is sure she shall hate “ her semi-detach- 
ment, or whatever the occupants of the other half of the house 
| call themselves” ; and thereupon Aunt Sarah tells her they 
call themselves Hopkinson, 

‘* *T knew it,’ said Blanche, triumphantly; ‘I felt certain their names 
would be either Tomkinson or Hopkinson—I was not sure which—but I 
thought the chances were in favour of Hop rather than Tom. .. . . Di 
you see any of the Hopkinsons when you went to look at the house ?’ 

«Yes, they went in at their door just as I went in at yours. The mother, 
as I suppose, and two daughters, and a little boy.’ 

***QOh, dear me! a little boy, who will always be throwing stones at the 
palings, and making me jump; daughters who will always be playing 
‘ Partant pour la Syrie ;’ and the mother-——’ 

= Well, what will she do to offend your Highness?’ 

‘**She will be immensely fat, wear mittens—thick, heavy mittens, and 
contrive to know what I have for dinner every day.” 

“There was a silence, another row of netting, and a turn of the mesh, and 
then Aunt Sarah said, in her most composed tone—‘ I often think, my dear, 
that it is a pity you are so imaginative, and a still greater pity that you are 
so fastidious. You would be happier if you were as dull and as matter-of- 
fact as I am.’ 

“Dear Aunt Sarah, don’t say you are dull. There is nobody I like so 
much to talk to. You bring out such original remarks, such convincing 
truths, and in a quiet way, so that they do not make the black bruises 
which ‘les vérités dures’ generally produce. But am I fastidious and 
imaginative ?’ 

“** Yes, my dear, very painfully so. Now, just consider, Blanche; you 
began this week by throwing yourself into a fever because Arthur was to 
leave you, on a mission that may be of great future advantage to him. He 
is to be away only three months, and is as much grieved as you are at the 
separation it involves. You immediately assert that he is going for a year, 
at least, that he is to forget you instantly, and fall in love with any and 
every other woman he sees.’ 

““* No, only with that woman with the unpronounceable name that he 
used to dance with ; a very dangerous woman, Aunt Sarah.’ 

‘*<That he is to be smashed in the railroad to Folkestone, drowned off 
Antwerp, and finally die of a fever at Berlin; and that in the meanwhile, 
you are to have a dead child immediately, twins soon after, a very bad con- 
finement, besides dying of consumption, and various other maladies,’ pur- 
sued Aunt Sarah, in her steadiest tone. ‘Now, if those are not vain 
imaginings, Blanche, I do not know what are.’ 

““*They sound plausible, though; and I assure you, Aunt, I did not 
imagine them ; they suggested themselves, and they look very like the or- 
dinary facts of life. However, I grant it is a bad habit to look forward to 
evils that may not occur; but then, you know, I am ill. I never had these 
grey thoughts when I was strong, and Arthur's going away has turned 
them all black—and now as to my fastidiousness.’ 

*** You always were fastidious, my child, easily jarred by the slightest 
want of tact and refinement, and I am not much surprised,’ added Aunt 
Sarah, as she looked fondly at her niece. There was something startling 
in the mobility of Blanche’s beautiful features, every thought that passed 
through her mind might be read in her kindling eyes and expressive lips ; 
she looked too ethereal for contact with the vulgar ills of life. 

‘¢*T will allow you have some right to be fastidious, darling; and it is 
only because it interferes with your comfort, that I object toit. But you 
cannot go and stay with Lord Chesterton, because he calls you ‘ Blanket,’ 
and thinks it a good joke; nor with your sister-in-law, Lady Elinor, because 
Sir William is fond of money, and you foresee he will say that you cost him 
at least seventeen shillings and fourpence a day ; nor with your Aunt Carey, 
because the doctor who would attend you wears creaking boots, and calls you 
my Lady ; and now you object to a house that all your friends and your 





doctor recommend, because it is possible that your next-door neighbour may 

lay on the pianoforte and wear black mittens. Dear Blanche, this is what 
F call over-fastidiousness; and now I have finished my ten rows, and said 
all the disagreeable things I could think of, so I will go, and leave you to 
think how officious and particular old Aunt Sarah is.’ 

*** You know I shail think no such thing,’ said Blanche, half crying and 
half laughing, ‘ but you must own, Aunt Sarah, that when you string all 
my fancies together, they are rather amusing—wrong, if you please, but 
amusing. However, I will try to reform, and if Arthur likes Pleasance, 
which he is gone to see, and if Dr. Ayscough persists in driving me out of 
London, I will establish myself in my semi-detached villa, and try to get 
into the Hopkinson set.’ 

‘“It may be inferred from the above conversation, that Blanche was 
slightly spoiled, but she was charming, nevertheless—sweet-tempered and 
playful, and with high spirits, now subdued by the approaching separation 
from her husband.” 

Now it so turns out that Mrs. Hopkinson does actually wear 
black mittens and is fat, and that her daughters play the piano ; 
and yetit is not long before we find Lady Chester cordially lovin 
her unfashionable and unpretending ‘ semi-detachment,” an 
successfully devising means to make them her neighbours for life. 
It could not be otherwise when there was so much that was 
loveable on both sides; and then, too, the ladies had been friends 
by proxy before they met, for who should John Hopkinson be but 
the very captain by whom Lord Chester, (then Captain Temple- 
ton,) had been nursed through a bad fever on his passage to the 
Cape; and was not Captain Templeton the very life and soul of 
the Alert till he fell ill, and did not he say that Florence Nightin- 
gale could not make a better nurse than John, and that he liked 
the name of Hopkinson? So the story runs its course in the most 
| natural way in the world, other characters falling into the move- 
ment as it proceeds, and displaying their several humours to the 
great delight of the reader. It is a piece of real life, sketched b 
| a spectator full of shrewd sense and a genial spirit of fun, temper 
| by good breeding and true neem feeling. If Madame de 
| Sévigné were to come to life again, as an English lady of the 
Court of Queen Victoria, she might write a book which would 
match with ‘‘ The Semi-detached House.” 








In any work by the author of “John Halifax” we are sure to 
find much to admire—a lofty and generous tone of feeling, proofs of 
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receptive and graphic power, and the language of a conscientious 
iterary artist. These things we discover in A Life for a 
Life, but along with them go two faults which constantly mar 
their effect: the narrative is badly planned, and the story is built 
upon a false foundation, upon facts which could only occur in a 
novel, but never in real life. The principal actors in it are two 
lovers, Dora Johnston and Doctor Max Urquhart, and its whole 
course is revealed to us by chapters taken alternately from their 
respective journals. The result of this clumsy mechanism may 
easily be imagined ; it affects the reader as a five act play might 
do which consisted entirely of soliloquies, Reflection and intro- 
spection greatly predominate over incident in the contents of the 
two journals ; there is little to excite expectation, for the main 
issues of the story are foreseen from the outset; now and then 
some good bits of dialogue are reported, but there is no wit, no 
humour, and, in short, very little to relieve the monotony of a 
mode of composition which would need the impassioned eloquence 
of a Rousseau to save it from being tedious. So much for the 
form of the story; now for its matter: this turns entirely, if we 
confine ourselves to the principal characters, on an impediment 
to the marriage of Dora and Max, which is unknown until the end 
of the second volume, except to himself and the reader. He is 
described as a man of the purest worth, firm of purpose, sound in 
judgment, esteemed by all who know him, and worthy of any 
woman’s love; but he has shunned love for twenty years, because 
his life.is not his own, itis owed. What he means by this phrase 
is not always clear to himself, much less to the reader. At times 
his language seems to imply that he deems it his duty to get 
hanged some time or other, but generally his view of the matter 
is hazy and unintelligible. He had the misfortune to kill a man 





in his youth, unintentionally, in a scuffle to which he was provoked | 
| months’ imprisonment, without hard labour. 


by the most wanton cruelty and by the instinct of self-preservation, 
Early left an orphan he was piously reared in Scotland with his 
elder brother, till the latter went abroad in ill health, and Max 
went to London and plunged into dissolute habits. From these 
he was recalled by a letter from his brother entreating him to 
come instantly to Pau. He started for the coast, but by mistake 
took the coach for Salisbury instead of Southampton. It was 
driven by a reprobate gentleman, who took the lad to the White 
Hart, made him drunk, and then joined with one or two others 
in kicking him into the street. 

“T staggered through the dark, silent town, into a lane, and fell asleep 
on the road-side. 

* The next thing I call to mind is being awakened by the cut of a whip 
across my shoulders, and seeing a man standing over me. I flew at his 
throat like a wild creature; for it was he—the ‘ gentleman’ who had made 
me drunk, and mocked me ; and whom I seemed then and there to hate with 
a fury of hatred that would last to my dying day. Through it all, came 


the thought of Dallas, sick and solitary, half way towards whom I ought to | 


have travelled by now. 

** How he—the man—soothed me, I do not know, but I think it was by 
offering to take me towards Dallas ; he had a horse and gig standing by, 
and said if I would mount, he would drive me to the coast, whence I could 
take boat to France. At least, that is the vague impression my mind 
retains of what passed between us. He helped me up beside him, and I 
dozed off to sleep again. 

** My next wakening was in the middle of a desolate plain. I rubbed my 
eyes, but saw nothing except stars and sky, and this black, black plain, 
which seemed to have no end. 

** He pulled up, and told me to ‘tumble out,’ which I did mechanically. 
On the other side of the gig was something tall and dark, which I took at 
first for a half-way inn, but perceived it wes only a huge stone—a circle of 
stones. 

*** Hollo! what's this?’ 

** «Stonehenge ! comfortable lodging for man and beast ; so you're all 
right. Good-bye, young fellow. You're such dull company, that I mean 
to leave you here till morning.’ 

**This was what he said to me, laughing uproariously. At first I 
thought he was in jest, and laughed too; then, being sleepy and maudlin, I 
remonstrated. Lastiy, I got half frightened, for when I tried to mount, he 
pushed me down. I was so helpless, and he so strong; from this solitary 

lace, miles and miles from any human dwelling—how should I get on to 
allas >—Dallas, who, stupetied as I was, still remained my prominent 
thought. 

** I begged, as if I had been begging for my life, that he would keep his 
promise, and take me on my way towards my brother. 

** * To the devil with your brother!” and he whipped his horse on, 

The Devil was in me, as I said. I sprang at him, my strength doubled 
and trebled with rage, and, catching him unawares, dragged him from the 
gig and threw him violently on the ground ; his head struck against one of 
the great stones—and—and— 

** Now, you see how it was. I murdered him. He must have died easily 
—instantaneously; he never moaned nor stirred once ; but, for all that, it 
was murder. 

** Not with intent, God knows. 
shook him as he lay, told him to ‘get up and fight it out;’ 
my God! 

** Thus I have told it, the secret, which until now has never been written 
or spoken to any human being. I was then nineteen—I am now nine-and- 
thirty; twenty years. Theodora, have pity; only think of carrying such a 
secret—the blood of a man on one’s conscience for twenty years!” 

The homicide escaped to France, became insane, and was 
nursed for months by the euré who had buried his brother. 
When his reason returned his reflections took this shape. 

* Young as I was and ignorant of English criminal law, I had sufficient 
common sense to arrive at the conclusion, that, as things stood, there was 
not a fragment of evidence against me individually, nor, indeed, any clear 
evidence to show that the man was murdered at all. It was now a year 
ago—he must have long since been found and buried—probably, with little 
inquiry; they would conclude he had been killed accidentally through his 
own careless, drunken driving. But if I once confessed and delivered my- 
self up to justice, I myself only knew, and no evidence could ever prove, 
that it was not a case of wilful murder. I should be hanged—hanged by 
the neck till I was dead—and my name—our name, Dallas’s and mine, 
blasted for evermore.” 


So little idea had I he was dead, that I 
oh, my God! 


Now it is conceivable that a green boy should have been silly 
enough to think in this way, but it is impossible that a man of 
sense and large experience should have remained for twenty years 
£0 ignorant of the first principles of English law as to suppose 
that a man arraigned of manslaughter, solely upon his own con- 
fession, might be thereupon convicted of murder ; in other words 
that it is usual to hang men upon suspicion unless they can ay 
themselves innocent. Then, as to the moral aspect of the deed, 
this also is beheld through a fog, distorted and exa ted. 
Max resolves very properly to atone for the homicide he tom 
mitted by devoting his best energies to the saving of life, but he 
believes, or pretends to believe, that his offence is unpardonable 
in the eye of God and of man, and that he must dree his weird in 
loneliness. 

** Could I tell my wife, or the woman whom I would fain teach to love 
me, my whole history? And if I did, would it not close the door of her 
heart eternally against me? or, supposing it was too late for that, and she 
already loved me, would it not make her, for my sake, miserable for life ? 
I believe it would.” 

The man were fit for Bedlam whom twenty weeks, not to say 
twenty years, of an active and useful life as an army surgeon 
did not cure of this brainsick nonsense. Having resolved never 
to marry, Dr. Urquhart of course woos and wins Dora Johnston, 
and not until she is betrothed to him does he think, for the first 
time in twenty years, of making any inquiries about the man he 
had killed and the family to whom his life was ‘‘owed.” The 
victim proves to have been the half-brother of Dora Johnston, and 
the best thing in the book is that she does not forsake her be- 
trothed husband when the discovery is made, Ultimately, the 
doctor does what any man of sense and spirit, who was not 
hero of a novel, would have done at first: he surrenders to take 
his trial, pleads guilty, and is sentenced—O bathos!—to three 


Considering how unreal Miss Mulock has made Dr. Urquhart 
appear as a man, it is comparatively unimportant to remark the 
professional blunders of which she has made him guilty. Shock- 
ing twaddle she makes him talk about insanity ; and she puts 
into his mouth scraps of physiology picked up from newspapers, 
and used with a ludicrous misconception of their meaning. He 
proposes to give up his appointment as an army surgeon, and 
she sets him thinking of what he will do with the money which 
selling out will bring him! A surgeon selling out! But it is all 
of a piece. Miss Mulock’s picture is not drawn from life; she has 
constructed her elephant out of the depths of her moral con- 
sciousness, and it turns out to be an amphibious pachyderm, 
‘* wot can’t live on the land and dies in the water.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


It is no barren work in a literary point of view, though its yield be 
small in quantity, which gives us a Lire or Gantnaupr written by him- 
self. The translator states that the original manuscript was placed in 
his hands by the author in the year 1850, with permission to translate 
and publish it; that General Garibaldi subsequently thought it ad- 
visable to delay the publication, but that before his last departure for 
Italy he voluntarily gave his authority for sending the book to press. 

Mr. J. W. Cole's Lirz ann Trearnicat Times or Cuances Kran is 
lively and aneedotical. On its other merits we are not yet prepared to 
pronounce any opinion. 

The Caratocve or [Scorrisn] Antiqurrres, Works or Art, &c., 
edited by Mr. Albert Way, is a sumptuous book, and will be highly 


| prized by archwologists. 


A work of some 200 pages, entitled Tur Trattan Cause, and dedi- 


| eated to Count Cavour, is written with a view to justify the conduct of 
| France and of Sardinia in defence of Italy against Austria, and to induce 





the English nation to resume “the position of influence and power 
which they lost by the hollow and false-hearted neutrality of Lord 
Malmesbury,” by cordially supporting France and Sardinia in securin 
for Italy the best settlement which the terms arranged at Villafranca w 
admit, 

Mr. Bohn sends ustwo volumes of his “ Illustrated Library,” Panis 
AND ITs Environs, and Tux Youna Lapy’s Boox. The former is a 
copious guide-book, based upon a work of genius—Mrs. Gore's Paris ; 
the latter is a greatly enlarged and improved reprint of a book which 
was first published nearly twenty years ago, with about half its present 
number of wood-cuts, at one guinea, and even at that high price ran 
through no fewer than six editions in as many years. 


Books. : 

The Life of General Garibaldi, Written by himself, With his Sketches of his 
Companions in Arms. Translated by his friend and admirer, Theodore 
Dwight. 

The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, F.S.A. Tneluding a summary 
of the English Stage for the last Fifty Years, and a detailed account of the 
Management of the Princess's Theatre. By John William Cole, In two 
volumes, 

Catalogue of Antiquities, Works of Art, and Historical Scottish Relics; ex- 
hibited in the Museum of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland during their Annual Meeting, held in Edinburgh, July 1856. nder 
the Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, K.G. Comprising notices of 
the Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, collected on that occasion, &e. &e. 

Paris and its An Tillustrated Handbook. Edited by Thomas 
Forester, Author of ** Norway in 1848-49," &c. 

The Young Lady's Book ; A Manual of Elegant Recreations, Arts, Sciences, and 
Accomplishments, Edited by Distinguished Professors. With 1200 Wood- 
cuts. 

The Italian Cause: its History and its Hopes. 
Nation. 

Art, and How to Enjoy It: a Reply to the Question, How shall I know a 
good Picture? Addressed to Amateurs interested in Painting. By Edward 
Hopley. 

Wool and Woollen Manufactures of Great Britain, A Historical Sketch of 
the Rise, Progress, and Present Position. By Samuel Brothers. 

The Lazar-House of Leros, A Tale of the Eastern Church in the Seventeenth 
Century. 

On the Fundamental Doctrine of Latin Syntar. 


Environs. 


Italy's Appeal to a Free 


By Simon 8. Laurie, M.A. 
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The Child’s Guide to a Knowledge of the English Constitution, with a short 
account of its Rise and Progress. Arranged in simple language, in the form 
of Question and Answer, for the use of Young Persons. By a Gentleman, 

Wreck and Ruin: or Modern Society. By Kinahan Cornwallis. Three 
volumes. 

A Wife’s Home Duties : containing Practical Hints for inexperienced House- 
keepers, 

New Eprrions. 

By J. Fenimore Cooper. 


A Tale. 
A Novel. 


The Bravo. A Tale. Illustrated from Drawings. 
By F. O. C. Darley. 

Temptation and Atonement. 

The Diamond and the Pearl. 
vised by the author. 

A Hundred Short Tales for Children. From the German of C. von Schmid. 
By F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch, Kent. Third edition. 

Author of “* Barchester Towers,” ‘* The 


By Mrs. Gore. 


By Mrs. Gore. A new edition, re- 


The Warden. By Anthony Trollope. 
Three Clerks,” &c. New edition, 
The Naval History of Great Britain, from the Declaration of War by France 
in 1793 to the Accession of George IV. By William James. A new edition, 

with Additions and Notes. In six volumes. Volume IV. 


Penrropicats FoR AvGust, 

Assuredly ‘it is important for us in these islands to know, as cor- 
rectly as we can, the contemporary history of France;” so says the 
North British Review, and with no less truth it adds that about nothing 
do we know less than about the origin of facts that have occurred in 
France during the last forty years, because we will persist in applying 
to our neighbours and their doings the most absurdly, exclusively John 
Bullish criterions. Hence we never see them as they really are. These 
remarks are made in a review of M. Guizot’s Memoirs, which is full of 
matter apposite to the present time. Itis a serious fact for France's 
neighbours that her people are retrograding in civilization. Of the other 
articles in the present number of the North British, the most notable is 
one on the Provincial Life and History of New England, a State which 
few English tourists ever visit, and of which Englishmen at home knew 
little in the reign of George III., and now know less. And yet it is not 
a seedling growth dating only from the time of Charles I.; it is an or- 
ganized piece of Old England transplanted to America with all its an- 
cient features unchanged. ‘The writer of an article on Elizabeth Stuart, 
Queen of Bohemia, the best and bravest of her race, complains that 
whilst materials for a life of the Queen are abundant, no writer has 
succeeded in drawing her portrait. The best of them have faithfully 
copied details, but the story as told by them wants unity, light, and life. 
He is especially severe on Miss Strickland’s many blunders; and we 
had hoped that & would himself have supplicd at least a life-like sketch 
of Elizabeth; but he has not done so. He has nearly hidden the woman 
under the history of her times. 

The Universal Review maintains in its sixth number the high cha- 
racter it established for itself from the outset. The very able article on 
Letters and Society in France, strikingly confirms the remark of the 
North British as to the ignorance of Englishmen with regard to France, 
and the decadence of civilization in that country. It will astonish most 
Englishmen to learn that literary men, instead of being recognized and 

tted by French society, are strictly excluded from it. Society there 
is “‘le monde,” and literature is la Bohéme. The reason lies in the cor- 
ruption that pervades both worlds. In fact, ‘all French civilization is 
now one vast Bohemia; but there are the indoor Bohemians and the 
outdoor ones. The former are not one whit better than the latter, but 
they are bound to each other, and will stand by each other to the death, 
whereas the outsiders have no reason for hypocrisy.” This is a fearful 
—- : for the evidence on which it rests we must refer to the paper 
itself. 

In this month’s Fraser, “Shirley” leads off with an interesting 
historical sketch of a great Scottish family, the “‘ Barons of Buchan,” 
descendants of the Comyns, whose race was nearly extirpated 
and whose name was extinguished by Bruce. The ingenious contribu- 
tor who sometimes takes an airing in ‘‘Smith’s drag” writes in 
his usual pleasant style “Concerning Hurry and Leisure.” 








J. Emerson Tennent; the fourth volume of Mure’s “Greece; ” and the 
third and last volume of Brialmont’s “ Life of the Duke of Wellington.” 
There are besides four ornamental fine-art books, and a new edition 
of Mr. M‘Culloch’s most valuable ‘‘ Commercial Dictionary.” 

A flood of novels is announced as at hand. Among them are “ The 
Queen of Hearts,” by Wilkie Collins; “ Voyages in the Dark,” by Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid; “ Almost a Heroine,” by the Author of “ Charles 
Auchester ;” “ Raised to the Peerage,” by Mrs. Octavius Owen ; and, 
not to make the list too long, one novel each by Charles Kingsley, 
Charles Reade, James Hannay, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. 8. C, 
Hall, and Mr. Hughes, the author of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School-days.”’ 

From Dublin we learn that Mr. Kelly, the publisher, has in the press 
a gossipy book, called “‘ The Friends, Foes, and Adventures of Lady 
Morgan.” The author is an Irish gentleman, who, like a second Bos- 
well, has been engaged for many years in gathering his harvest of anee- 
dote, conversation, and oracular small talk, 

A new edition of Lieutenant Maury’s valuable “ Geography of the 
Sea,” is announced by his English publishers, Messrs. Sampson, Low, 
and Co. The author, in a letter dated Washington, June 27, and 
printed in the “ Publishers’ Circular,” says that in this forthcoming 
edition there will be some important alterations and corrections, among 
others as to ‘‘ the Neptunian difficulties in the way of a Telegraph across 
the Atlantic, showing that they are by no means insuperable ;"" and 
further us to ‘the force of the trade winds, showing that in the Southern 
hemisphere the system of atmospherical circulation is much more active 
and vigorous than it is on our side of the Equator.” 

Some interesting original works have lately appeared at New York. 
Among them are a “ History of the City of New York,” by Mary L. 
Booth; a “ Life of Jonathan Turnbull, Senior, Governor of Connecticut ; ” 
and a book called Recollections of the Revolution: a Domestic Diary 
of a Family residing in New York during the War of American In- 
depence.” “Among the American announcements of forthcoming works 
are “Memoirs of Baron Humboldt, with Accounts of his Travels,” by 
R. If. Stoddard. 

A most curious work, entitled “ Les Mystéres du Désert,” has just 
been published at Paris. Its author is an old African traveller, M. du 
Courct, who in order to pursue his explorations with more facility 
turned Mahomedan many years ago, and still remains faithful to this 
creed, although he has been living now for some time in France. 

The second yolume of the “ Histoire des Jésuites”’ by M. Guettée, has 
appeared at Paris. 

M. de la Guéronniére is preparing for the press a new pamphlet, en- 
titled “ L’Empereur et l’Angleterre.” It will contain, it is said, a com- 
plete vindication of the recent policy of the ruler of France. 

A clergyman of the Church of England, whose name is not given, has 


| offered two prizes of fifty guineas each, one to English and one to Freneb 





The | 


m of the number isa collection of amazing blunders from Alison's | 


istory of Europe, arranged with comments under several heads, 
French, Italian, German, and Latin languages and literature, Geo- 
graphy, Geology, Fortification, &e. We are glad to see that the article 
is to be continued. When complete it will be a very amusing epitome 
of a stupid book, and comprise everything in it that is really worth read- 
ing. We suggest that it be published in a separate form, and entitled 
* Alison made Easy.” 


“Monkshood ” of Bentley's Miscellany possesses in perfection the art 


of literary mosaic. He ranges widely for his materials, selects them 
with taste and judgment, and fits them into their places with the neatest 
workmanship, cementing them with good sound matter of his own com- 

sition. His paper on “ Didactic Novels” gives excellent counsel, but 
ew novelists will profit by it, so much easier is it to be didactic than to 
produce a genuine work of art. Well, it is a consolation to wearicd 
readers to be assured that though your didactic novelists may ruin their 


| of “ absence” has often been made a theme of pleasantry. 


' ferers, and Sir Walter Scott has his Dominic Sampson. 


publishers, as Balzac did, of whom an amusing account is given in | 
another article, few of them will, like him, clear 18,0007. by their pens | 


in ten or a dozen years, 

In the Dublin University Magazine the story of “ Artist and Crafts- 
man”’ is continued, and a new one, “ A Woman's Sacrifice,” is begun. 
Of neither can we speak very favourably ; still less can we concur in 
what seems to be the editor's estimate of that shoddylike tissue of con- 
ventional smartness, ‘‘ The Season Ticket.—No. V.” 

LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr. Murray announces a long list of new books, among them a “ Life of 
Dr. Wilson, late Bishop of Calcutta,” in two volumes ; Mr. Rawlinson’s 
“Bampton Lectures ;” Mr. Tindall’s philosophical essay on “ The Gla- 
ciers of the Alps ;” Mr. Darwin’s work on the “ Origin of Species and 
Varieties ;"’ the late Mr. Leslie’s “ Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds ;”’ the 
Reverend J. C. Robertson's “ Biography of Becket, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury;” anew work on Metallurgy, by Dr. John Purdy; and the 
a rene ofa “Dictionary of Biblical Antiquities,” by Dr. William 
Smita, 

_ The list of Messrs. Longman and Co., for August, is likewise very con- 
siderable, numbering altogether some thirty new works, or new editions. 
It includes a ‘Seven Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts of North 
America,” by the Abbé Domenech; an elaborate work on Ceylon, by Sir 


authors, for the best essay on the importance of an intimate union be- 
tween England and France, together with suggestions as to the means of 
making this union perpetual. Lord Brougham and the Earl of Clarendon 
have consented to be adjudicators of the English essay. 

Dr. G. I. von. Schubert of Munich, the former friend and tutor of the 
late Duchess of Orleans, has just published his Memoirs (or, as the book is 
called, “ Erinnerungen aus dem Leben,” &e.) of the deceased Princess. 
The work is chiefly made up of original letters, some of which are most 
charming in their unaffected truthfulness and simplicity. 

A large quarto, by Dr. J. Scherr, entitled “ Schiller and his time,” has 
been published by Brockhaus, Leipzig. It is a splendid work, with many 


| engravings, and aims at giving the best and most concise information 


about the classic period of German literature. 


Ohe Cheatres. 

The Corsican Brothers, a picee which in other hands would be a com- 
mon melodrama, but which by the refined acting of Mr. Charles Kean 
and the elegance with which its details, natural and supernatural, are 
conducted, has been rendered one of the most remarkable of modern 
plays, was revived on Monday last at the Princess's, 4 Midswamer 
Night's Dream, with all its pristine beauty, forming a most effective 
supplement to the evening’s entertainment. <A revival of The Wife's 
Sceret, with Mr, and Mrs. Kean in their original characters, is expected 
on Monday next. 

At the Ilaymarket there is a new farce called Out of Sight out of 
Mind, founded on a French piece, brought out about three years ago 
with the title of Les Absences d That state of mental aberra- 
tion to which both English and French have agreed to give the name 
La Bruyére 
sets down one of the victims to the malady among his ‘‘ caractéres,” 
the Spectator gives the lively Will Honeycomb a place among the suf- 
None of these 
types of absence are, however, such thorough absentees as the hero of the 
new piece, played by Mr. Charles Mathews, whose memory will not 
serve him for half-a-minute, and who commits every possible absurdity 
from putting up an umbrella in his dining-room to kissing the maid ser- 
vant by mistake for his wife. With these eccentricities he combines 
stupidity of a less exceptional kind, so completely misunderstanding his 
wife when she complains of certain gallant attentions that have been in- 
flicted upon her, that he involuntarily encourages the libertine gentle- 
man who has offended her, while he is on the point of turning his best 
friend out of doors. The incidents are wildly improbable, but the calm 
self-satisfaction of Mr. Charles Mathews in the midst ofa hurricane of 
blunders is admirably comic. 

A singular little piece called Why did you die ? originally produced at the 
Olympic, under the management of Madame Vestris, was revived there 
on Monday last. Its chief peculiarity arises from the circumstance that 
it is a kind of practical joke played off upon the public. A certain 
gentleman, supposed to be dead, returns home, and everybody wishes to 
know the cause of his pretended decease. But whenever an explanation 
is about to be given, the speaker is checked by an untimely interruption. 
At last the resuscitated gentleman calls all the rest of the dramatis per- 
sonx around him, and promises to make a clean breast of it. Now we 
shall get the grand secret. Nota bit of it. The bell rings for the fall 
of the curtain, which drops as an impenetrable veil between us and an 
important truth. 


Monsieur, 








wie 
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Tonight Mr. B. Webster, of the Adephi, will take his benefit, and a 
new piece, called One Touch of Nature, is announced for the occasion, 
Mr. Emden, of the Olympic, will take his benefit on Saturday next, the 
13th instant. 








RW usic. 


With the close of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, this even- 
ing, the London musical season comes to an end. Since the production 
of Dinorah, it has been repeated every opera night, to great houses, and 

with undiminished éclat. 

Its run having been so soon cut short, it will, doubtless, be resumed 
at the beginning of next season. Meyerbeer left London for Berlin on 
Sunday. 

Drury Lane closed on Saturday last. Mr. Smith took occasion to ad- 
dress the audience, and, after thanking them for the support he had 
received, said that he had been “no loser’ by the season, and that he 
was determined to persevere in the course of iow prices which he had 
adopted. He did not distinctly say whether he meant the moderately 
low prices which he had established at the beginning of the season, or the 
excessively low prices which he had introduced towards its close. We 
presume he meant the former ; 
great Italian opcra-house can be carried on at the lowest rates of a London 
minor theatre. 

Music will now forsake the metropolis for the provinces. The two 
great Festivals of the autumn season are that of Bradford, which begins 
on the 23d of this month, and that of Gloucester (the ‘* Meeting of the 
Three Choirs’) which begins on the 13th of Se ptembe r. No remarkable 
novelty is announced at either. 


Roger, the celebrated tenor of the Grand Opéra, has met with a 
deplorable accident, while shooting on his own grounds near Paris. He 
was riding with his fowling-piece in his hand, when his horse stumbled 
and threw him. As he fell his gun went off, and the charge shattered 
his arm so terribly that it was found necessary to amputate it close to 
the elbow. 


Fine Arts. 


M. Raphael Monti, the sculptor, has for some time been engaged upon 
an important group in marble, which promises well for his already high 
reputation as a sculptor of the picturesque school. The group consists of 
two life-sized female figures; the one is represented soaring upwards 
into the air, as though borne by the zephyr, in an attitude expressive of 
lexurious and languid idleness ; the other is lying in helpless and passive 
exhaustion upon the ground. The first is intended to personify *‘ Plea- 
sure,” the other “Sorrow.” “Pleasure” is the principal figure, and upon 
this the artist has lavished all his poetic fancy and manipulative skill. 
It is, indeed, a very beautiful figure. The arms are extended gracefully, 
and the head is turned as with a look of pity towards her twin sister, 
M. Monti has chosen in this, as in several other works, to cover the head 
and face with a thin veil, an artifice which it will be remembered first 
drew attention to the very clever productions of his chisel; but for our 
part we would rather see the work of so able a hand bestowed upon the 
fine realities of the living form, than upon these illusory imitations of 
texture and transparency. ‘The parts of the figure not covered by the 
veil are so admirably well modelled that we quite long to see how beau- 
tiful the face would be without the veil. The floating drapery is full of 
light and moving folds, and has evidently been a subject of very careful 
study, as well as the groups of flowers springing so naturally from the 
group. 

BIRTHS. 


at East Lodge, Worthing, the Hon. Mrs. O. W. Lambart, of 


On the 24th of July, 
a daughter. 


On the 25th, at Clifton, Staffordshire, the Hon. Mrs, Biber Erskine, of a 
daughter. 
On the 27th, at St. James’s Palace, the Hon. Mrs, Spencer Ponsonby, of a 


daughter. 
On the 28th, at Shoeburyness, 
daughter. 
On the 28th, at Rugby, 


the Wife of Colonel Gardiner, R.A., of a 


the Wife of Colonel J.§ m, Deputy Quartermaster- 


General, Bengal Army, of twin daughters. 

On the 29th, at 83, Eaton Place, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Fyers, C.B., 2d 
Battalion Rifle Brigade, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Cannington, Somerset, the Hon. Mrs. H. Clifford, of . daughter, 


On the 3ist, at Southsea, the Wife of Colonel Edward Somerset, C.B.,of a 


daughter. 

On the Ist of August, at 17, Ecc 
daughter. 

On the 2d, at Evington Place, 
of a daughter. 


leston Square, Viscountess Ingestre, of a 


Kent, the Wife of Sir Courtenay Honywood, Bart., 


MARRIAGES, 
George's, Hanover Square, Reginald Ogilvy, Esq., 


On the 27th of July, at St. 
Bart., M.P., to Olivia B. Kinnaird, only daughter 


eldest son of Sir John Ogilvy, 
of Lord and Lady Kinnaird. 

On the 30th, at A!l Saints’, Knightsbridge, Francis Stafford Pipe Wolferston, 
¥sq., barrister-at-law, eldest son of Stanle y Pipe Wolferston, Esq., of Statfold, 
Staffordshire, to Sarah, fifth daughter of W. il. Belli, Esq., late of the B.C.S 

On the 2d of August, at St. John’s Church, Notting Hill, William Stanford Pipe 
Wolferstan, Esq., of Farley, near Cheadle, to Blanch, youngest daughter of Swynfen 
Jervis, of Darlaston Hall, Staffordshire. 

On Tuesday, the 2d, at St. Gabriel’s Church, Charles Stuart Aubrey Abbott, Esq., 
only son of the late Hon. Charles Abbott, to Penelope Mary Gertrude, daughter of 
Colonel and the Hon. Mrs. Rowland Smyth. 

DEATHS. 

On the 8th of June, at Missourie, Anne Farley, Wife of the Hon. George Frede- 
rick Edmonstone, Lieut .-Governor of North-Western Provinces, India, 

On the 29th of July, at his residence, 31, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
James Rowan, late of the Ist (Royal) Regiment, aged seventy-seven. 

On the 3l1st, at [Hampton Court Palace, in her eighty-seventh year, 
widow of Major-General John Agmondisham Ve-ey. 


Major 





Margaret, 


On the 3lst, at his house in Eaton Square, the Earl of Minto, aged seventy-six. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 
Bankruptcies Annulled.—Hanris TALceemayn, Houndsdits h, ” clothier- Tuomas 
Poo.e Bretrtie, Walsall, grocer. 
Bankrupts.—Cuaures Tircumarsa, Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, farmer—Lovis1 


-Joux Evwarp Forp, Alderman- 
Twickenham, builder— YarkKeR 
side, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Fiamant, Duke Street, Portland Place, milliner 
bury, manufacturer—GrorGE JouNstoxe ADAMSON, 
Rusuros, Wrexham, draper—Josern Sway, Quay 
shipowner, 

Scotch Sequestrations.- 
Henry Lawes, Edinbu 


Jouxn Donatp M‘Neace, Trinity, Edinburgh—Wituam 


gh, merehant. 


FROM TIE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 5, 
-James Snaw, Huddersfield, cotten-doubler and warpenaker—F Rax- 


Bankrupts.- 
Southwark, plumber—Etiten Rurm Amoorr, Hastings, 


cis Guyver Franke, 


for it is simply absurd to suppose that a | 





Samve. Wurrriezp Moroan, Throgmorton Street, stock-broker—WituaM 
LASTWoOD, Fairfield, Lancashire, joiner—Frenexick Tariey, Arbor Terrace, Com- 
mereial Road East, drs aper—Tuomas Hvcurs, Aberllolwyne, Cardiganshire, cattle- 
dealer—Many Kenr, Upper Phillimore Place, Hensingta, boarding-school-heeper. 


brewer- 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


| Saturd. Monday Teceieg. Wednes., Thurs, | Friday. 

















3 per Cent Consols... og | | 93 | 943 | OG 9n) 
Ditto for Account . -| 943 ; | 9 | 95, 
3 per Cents Reduced ...... of OF TI 95% 95¢ 95 95, 
New 3 per Cents a & | 95 95) 95) 95% 
Long Annuities |— —_ ji i— -—— 
Annuities 1885 | — |i—— | we } 18 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . | —- 230 | —— 223 
India Stock, 10) perCent ...... | 220 221 220 2195 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem... 28pm 27 27 27 30 
Exchequer Bonds, 185Y... (=< _— - -—- _ 
India Bonds 4 per Cent «| Tdis. | —— ; —_— -— a 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
































































Austrian ...cccscsccesces 5p.Ct. 65 , French 
og eee ee | 994 | Mexican ... 
bitte. 24— — Peruvian .. 
Brazilis tt — 103} Portuguese 1853. 
Ihuenos Ayr tt — 72 | Russian 
Chilian .... t— 103} | Sardinian 
Danish St — -— Spanish ee 
ee - - &5 | Ditto New Deferred. 
Datch : a 65} =| Ditto Passive ...... 
Ditto... - 1003) | Turkish... .....00. 
French .... — | 68f. S0c. | Venezuela .... 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raittwarve— Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter. .....++++0++ 97) | Australasian .......6seeee0s cece 855 
Caledonian, ° 83} British North American, + a 
Chesterand Holyhead . 494 City . 634 
Eastern Counties..... 58 Colonial ...... 3 
Edinburgh and Glasgo — | Commercial of London ......... at 
Glasgow and South-Western . -— } ee Scotsh.& Australian Chia. | 13) 
Great Northern ........5.+0+6+ 101 ONGOD oo. .ccccesessceseesecese | 45 
Great South. and West. Ir —_ London and County 31 
Great Western....... oof 553 | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Aust alia, 203 
Lancashire and York | 943 | London Joint Stock.. 3 
Lancaster and Carlisle....... | BS | London and Westminster . 
London, Brighton ,& South C ast 110 | National Kank ..........+- 
London and Blackwall ...... . 66 | National Provincial —s 
London and North-Western. 934 } New South Wales. | --- 
London and South-Western....| oa | Oriental ........+000+ ‘ 393 
Manchester, Sheffield & Line oln 354 Provincial of Ireland, 72 
Midland ......cessesecescessess 1048 South Australia. 3Cj 
Midland Gre at Western Ireland | -—— Union of Australia . 48 
North British... siz Union of London. 25) 
North-Eastern— Hterwick. eoveees ) ee oe |) eeeeeeeee rere errr . —_ 
North-Eastern—York....... 734 | Wants rn Bank of London....... -— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton Sih } Docxs— { 
Scottish Central .....6..eeee%% —_—_ | East and West India........... 118} 
Scottish Midland } Dondon ......+++. tee 71 
South Eastern and Dover e | St. Katherine | 8! 
Eastern of France...... | | Victoria ...... i tod 
East Indian .........+++. coed MIsCELLAN FOUs— 
Geelong and Melbourne ..... 19 Australian Agricultural,....... os 
Grand Trunk of Canada,...... 33} | British American Land -—- 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 96) Canada .. _- 
Great Western of Canada .... 148 Crystal P alace acneceee — 1 
. Paris and Lyons ....... eovees ea) Biee a = «raph ..., = 
INES— eneral Steam.... 2 
AwstraliaR. ..cccccccscccccvcces -— London Discount ., 3} 
Brazilian Imperial ° -— | National Discount -- 
= tto St. John del Ke y. oO} Peninsular ond Oriental Steam. 77 
»bre Copper........ | Royal Mail Steam,........se008 52 
South Australia eces 35} 





hy mney Lron 














BULLION. Peroz. | METALS Per ton. 
Forei Gold in Bars, 8 5 ; Copper, Brit.Cakes £107 10 0 ..40 © @ 
a ar se sts nase 7 : | Iron, Welsh Hars.... 615 0.. 7 5 @ 
Mexican Dollars ...+..++esee00e 5 12 | Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0.. 25 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 29 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0... 0 0 9 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 5. 
’ *.| ‘ s s. ‘ iB 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 46to48 Fine...... 64 to 66 | Indian Corn. 32 to 33 
Fine...... 0— 0 Foreign,R. 38— 50 Peas, Hog... 34—37 | Oats, Feed... 23—25 
Red, New. 38 — 42 White F i— 56 Maple .... 36— 39 Fine .... 25-26 
ne 42—44 Rye ........ —35| White.... 33—37| Poland... 24—37 
White Old 0— 0 Barley...... }— 26 Blue ...... O— © Fine .... 27-28 
ae o— 0 Malting O— 0 Beans, Ticks 37 — 42 Potato. 26— 28 
BG ascces 42—46 Malt, Ord... 56—63 Harrow... 43—48 Fine.... 28 — 30 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 












For the Week ending July 30. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat ..... 439. O04, | Rye . js. 1d. Wheat . 45s. lid, | Ry 36s. 8d, 
Barley 30 67 Heans 2 BRariey .... 30 8 HKeans 4663 
Oats ....5. 25 3 Peas 0 Oats ...... 25 5 «+ Peas..... + @ 0 

FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town made per sack oe to 46s Butter—Best Fresh, lis. Od. dos. 
Seconds — 37 Carlow, 5/. 6s. to 5/. )28. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffulk, on board ship 31 — 33 | Bacon, Irish .......-+++ percwt. 664. — 698, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire, fime .......+.. a — 88 
American ....... per barrel 26 — 27 Derby, pale ° = — 70 
Canadian .....ccesecsesece Hams, York ....+.cccceeeceesees - 


— 27 
Bread, 5)4. to 7hd. the 4b loaf. | 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate avo Leapenmate.” CaritLe MARKET.” 
d, d ‘ 


Eggs, French, per 120, bs s. Od to >. Od. 


Heap or Carrer at Tue 
























‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ | CATTLA-MARKET. 

Reef... 3 2to 3 B8to4d O 2... 4 Otod 4t04 10 Monday. Thursday. 

Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 6 42-4 —5 2) Beasts.. 4,610 ..... 1,005 

Veal... 3 O—3 B—4 @ weer © O— 4 C—5 O| Sheep..3 ’ 

Pork 30—-40—4 4 3 6—4 0—4 6) Calves., 

Lamb 48-5 0-5 4 5 O—5 6—6 2) Pigs... 

* To sink the emai, me or Sib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 60s. to 75s. | Down Tegs ........+. pertb. 194. to 304. 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 80 — M0 Half-bred Wethers 6 7 

Sussex ditto.... 56 — 68 Leicester Fleeces . — 18 

Farnham ditto. o-— 0 |O jombing 8 Skins. —- 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMirHrieL> Wurrecnaret. ComBeatannd, 

Hay, Good ...-«+++ 80s 88s. to 92s f8s.to %6s, 

Inferior .... 60 3C CO 70 — #82 
New 75 6s — 60 — 8 
95 1000C— (112 105 — 112 
26 2 — 34 36 = 38 

GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, tine, per lb. 2s. 3d.to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. Od.to 5s. Od. 
Congou, fine ......0++ 21-32 5& Brandy, Best Brands..... 6 6 — 7 3 
Pekoe, flowery ........- 40-5 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. 0 54 — 0 9@ 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib | Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 39 6 — 40 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d.) Guano, Peruvian, perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 528. Od. to 55s. Od.| Tallow z — C...percewt.56 3 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 548.0d.to 75s. 0¢.) = TOWM ce veeerusees 5o-— 00 

Rice, Ame.dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 26s. 64.) Rape ou “English refined 36 6 — 37 0 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 26s. 6}d. Brown. ooee 35 0 — 36 0 

WestlIadiaMolasses.... 138. Od.to 17s. 6d | Linsee d Oil. .seeee . -28 6 —28 9 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil, -38 0 —43 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. Os.to 0s.) Palm Oil... ..+-++e00+ -@6=— 00 

- Shaws. o-—- 0 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .190 0 —195 0 
York Regents.......- 0 — 0 | Coals, Hetton. . o-—- 00 
Scotch 49 ceoes seeeee ovocee O = O ! Tees. o—00 
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al 
OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
Last Week but Two of Mr. Cuanres Kran's Manage- 
ment.—Monpar, Tozspax, and Wepnespay will be the last 
three performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
anes at 7 o'Clock,) after which date this piece will 
ithdrawn for ever. 
ae ty spay will be revived, and repeated on Famay 
and Sarvurpay (first time these seven years), George Lovell's 
play of THE WIFE'S —” Sir Walter and Lady 
aaa. = Mr. and Mrs. C. Ke 
SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
during the Week. 


AFFAELLE DRAWINGS, belonging 


to the University of Oxford, with PHOTOGRAPHS 
of RAFFAELLE CARTOONS and other Drawings, will be 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum during the 
month of Avecst. 


HE HEART OF THE ANDES, by 
FREDERIC E. CHURCH (painter of the Great Fall, 
Niagara), is being exhibited daily by Messrs. DAY and SON, 
Lithographers to the Queen, at the German Gallery, 168, 
New Bond Street. Admission One Shilling. 


> = , 
RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR WEEK ending Satvunpay, Arevst 13th- 
Monpay, Open at 9. FULL DISPLAY OF THE GREAT 
FOUNTAINS.—Tvespay to Farpay, Open atl0. Admission, 
One Shilling; Children under 12, Sixpence. 
Sarvapar, Open at 10. CONCERT.—Admission by Season 
Tickets, free ; or on payment of 2s. 6d. ; Children, Is. 
Orchestral Band, Great Organ, and ‘displ: ay of Upper Series 
of Fountains daily—Military Band in the Grounds from 6 
till 8 on Wednesday and Saturday Evenings. 

The FLOWERS in the Palace and Park are now in great 
— and beauty. Masses of brilliant colours from 
housands of plants in full bloom m>et the eye at every turn. 

Gymnasium and Swings in the Grounds free to visitors. 
Senpay, Open at 1.30 to Shareholders gratuitously by 
tickets. 
Season Tickets, One and Two Guineas each ; available to 
30th April, 1860, atthe Palace, 2, Exeter Hall, and the usual 
Agents. 


7 » 7 
HE KEAN TESTIMONIAL,— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for the TESTIMONIAL to be pre- 
sented to CHARLES KEAN, Esq., F.S8.A., will be received 
by the yy Bankers :— 
rs. COUTTS and Co., Strand, London. 
The. v NION BANK, Pail Mall. 
And Messrs. ROB ARTS, CURTIS, and Co. 
Also at Sams’, 1, St. James Street ; Mircne y's, 33, Old 
Bond Street ; r Cn APPELL's, New Bond Street ; and Keirs, 
Paowse, and Co., Cheapside. 


> + . r 
HE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT.— 
HOOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS make a most 
agreeable, effervescing, tasteless aperient morning draught, 
and are acknowledged by every one who try them to be in- 
finitely superior in every respect to any Scidlitz Powders, 
effervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in 
operation, and effective in result. Mix as suggested in 
the directions, even children take them with a relish. Sold 
in 2s. 6d. boxes by Hoorra, Chemist, London Bridge ; also 
by Sanorn, 150, Oxford Street; and on order by all Drug- 
gists through the London wholesale houses. 


> . 
ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wiitiam Lazeney, as well as the front label signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—‘‘ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey's Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tion tothe well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1858."" 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 


APPINs “ SHILLING” RAZORS, 
Warranted good by the Makers. 
MAPPIN'’'S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 


MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards 
Shave well for Ten Years. 


MAPPINS DRESSING CASES AND 


every night 



































TRAVELLING BAGS. s. 

Gentleman's Leather Dressing Case, fitted............ * 1 

Gentleman's Solid Leather Dressing Case, fitted 22 
Gentleman's Leather Travelling and Dressing Bag, 

fitted a. 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 0 
do. with addition of W riting 

Materials, Patent Ink, and Light, complete ........ 5 0 
Gentleman's very large, 18 in. Bag, with Dressing and 

Woiting Materials, 2! Articles, Outside Pocket...... 0 
@enfleman’s 17-in. Writing and Dressing Bag, Plated 

Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles, complete 11 10 
Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing Bag, fitted 

with every necessary, very handsome, complete. Mu 6 


Enamel Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, 13-in. Li incd 
Silk, fitted with 14 Articles, Outside Pocket, com- 





ple ete 
Morocco Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, Lined Silk, 
fitted —_ 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 4 
Do. do. with addition of Writing 
Materials, Ink, and Light, complete ............+.+ 5 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dr 






15 in. fitted with 26 Articles complete... ns lo 0 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dres tag 

15 in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com. 

FRR. .ccvccccccercccccccccrcvcccccosccoccccccccoses 13 0 
Levant Leather Lady's Travelling and Dressing Bag, 

16 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to Glass and 

Bottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome, complete .. 22 0 


A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, for- 
warded by Post on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 
oo een's Curceny Works, SHeErrizt D. 


UPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER? ¥ 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER "TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage be ing worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
fug sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s., 214., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, 1s. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 42s : and 52s. 6d.; postage, ls. Sd, 
ts Mee my bs ee 42s. and 52s. 6d. ; tage, Is. 10d 

office orders to be made pa able to JOHN WE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. iad saan 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of W BAK. 
NESS and SWEL1 (NG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
= us, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 

ike an Rar stoc king. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 


Postage 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
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OUTH -AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon "Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with vi ictoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
pany ‘s Agents. Apply = 54, Old Broad Street, London. 

YILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





a August 1, nese.” 


, + . 

VY EW MODE OF ACQUIRING 
+ WEALTH .—See the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, 
which describes the way to obtain 

10,0001. CONSOLS payable during LIFE; or 

50001. CONSOLS payable at DEATH. 

For a premium of One Guinea. No other charge nor lia- 


bility. 
No Medical Examination. No references to friends re- 
quired. 


Male ant Female lives admitted on equal terms. 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c. to 
be made to G. J. Fannance, Managing Director, at the 
Chief Office 8, 47, Charing Cross, London, 
ie Ag tse « wanted throughout the United Kingdom, 


NortH BRITISH INSURANCE 


+ COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE 


STREET, DUBLIN. 











Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
1809. 

New Assurances during the past year ....... £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums 12,565 18 8 

Profit realized since the last septennial i in- } eas . 
WORE ace rerccccescncscecsesesosesse j 196,629 50 
Bonus declared of WU. 5s. per cent per annum on every policy 

opened prior to December 31st 1858. 
Fire Premiums received in 1858............+ 
LONDON BOARD. 
Sir Perer Lavaie, Alderman, Chairman. 
Joun I. Guenniz, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
Johu Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
C.J. Knowles, Esq. Q.C. ‘ 

Avcexanpea Donir, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be obtained at 
the Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 

LONDON, E.C. ROBERT STRACHAN, Sceretary 








£31,345 16 5 





Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 

Ki CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Established ls2% 

Directors. 

Rowert Binpuren, Esq. Chairman. 

Wittiam Rovra, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
A. Kingsford Barber, Esq Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 

Henry Barnett, Esq. Rear-Admiral R. Gordon 
The Rt Hon. E. P. Bouverie, | Charles Morris. Esq. 
M.E George Kettilby Rickards, 
Edw: <m Charrington, Esq Esq. 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. | Aug. K. Stephenson, Esq. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Exsq., F.R.A.S. 
Secretary—ALEXan DER Macpnonatp, Esq. 

ADVANTAGES— 

Mutual Assurance. 

The tes EST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 











SYSTEM 

THE w HOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 
Year. 

Assets amounting to... ........ececeeeeeenee £1,810,000 


During its existence the Society has paid in 
Claims, and in reduction of Bonus Liabi 
i ly 


2,000,000. 





1,365,000. 
The last Bonus, declared in 1°59, which 
averaged 651. per cent on the Premiums 
Paid, amounted to. ewess . 
Policies in force..........+4. 
The Annual Income exceeds 
In pursuance of the invariable practice of this Society, in 
the event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 
daysof grace, the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 
Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of such 
Premium. 
Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will par- 
ticipate in the Division in 1864 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on ap- 
plication to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary 


7 > va 
MAPPIN'S ELECTRO- 
J and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufaeturers by special appoint- 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers who sup- 
ply the consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 

7and 68, Kino Wittiam Srarer, London Bridge, contain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVEK PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 
direct from their Manufactory, 








Qveren’s Curtery Works 
























SHEFFIELD. Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattn. Thread. Pattn. Patin 
Le @. £04 4644 64 d. 
12 Table Forks, best quality 116 0 2140 3 00 3120 
12 Table Spoons, ditto. . -116 0 240 3 00 312¢ 
12 Dessert Forks, ditto.....1 7 0 20024020 
12 se ssert Spoons, ditio....1 7 0 200240 2140 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto ....... 016 01404170280 
2 Sauce Ladles, ditto -- 0 8 0 0100 O110 0180 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto. --0 7 60106 O110 0130 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 0 6 8 ©100 0120 0140 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto....0 1 8 0 26 030 0 36 
ir Su Tongs,ditto. 0 360656060070 
Carvers, ditto. 1 0 0 1100 1140 1180 
li 030050060070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto .. 012 0 6160 0176 1 00 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt) 0 dla 00 0180 0 0uW0110 

Complete Service ... 10 1: 13 10 10 15 5166 6 7 13 B21 





Any article can be had separately at the same prices 

One Set of 4 acer Dishes, (forming & Dishes,) 8/. Ss.; One 
Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch,» i 
101. 10s.; Cruct Frame, 4 Glass, 2 
fee Service, 9/. 10s Acostly ‘ 
prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 st 











Ordinary Medium test 

Quality. Quality. Quality 

£s.d £s.d Lad 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 

Beery Mewdies ...ccccccceceoce 240 3 60 4120 
14 Dozen Full-size Cheese ditto.. 1 40 146 2110 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers .... 0 7 6 o1l0 0156 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto......... 0 86 0120 0166 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers ... 076 Olle 016 
1 Steel for Sharpening 030 040 0 60 





Complete Service ......... 4160 6186 9166 
Messrs. Marrin’s Table Knives still maintain their unri 
valled superiority ; lades, being their own Shef 
field manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and 
the difference in price is occasion d solely by the superior 
quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 6%, King William Street, City, 
London; Manafactory, Queen's Cutiery Works, Shefticid. 














SILVER PLATE | , 


| 
b 
| 


Too + 

i ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 

INDIA OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 
respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive and 
recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that ex- 
cellence and durability of material for which their house 
has Ww. noted for upwards of 60 years.—l1, Wigmore 
Street, W 





JiSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Baizpensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
ofits refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 
8°. pint. Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157s, 
New Bond Street, fac ing Redmay ne’s. 


, > 
pe tRFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS 
is secured by DR. LOCOCK’'S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for clear- 
ing aad strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste 
Price Is. t}d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by all Medi- 


cine vendors. 
pp gga Where to Buy, What to 
COMPLETE FURNISHING 


Buy, How to Buy. 








GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Illustrated by 300 En- 
gravings, to be had, post free, of P. and 5S. Beyrus, City 
Furniture Warchouses, 91, 93, and 95, City Road. Goods 


delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if 
not approved. Inspection invited. Note the 15/1. Rosewood 
or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brus- 


sels Carpets, 2s. 34d per yard. 
; LENFIELD PATENT. STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
b~. rRrRovouncep bY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS ro 58 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHE ERSPOON | and CO., "Glasgow and London. 


ULCANIZED INDIARUBBER MA- 


CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and outlast 
either. Hos id tubing for agricultural purposes, washers, 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all other articles in In 
rubber kept in stock and made to order Testimoni 
prices, &c., on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C, 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis 
sioners of the Admiralty. 

y Pant 

S W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

® warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and Chi for nayal and military oftic« rss 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gent 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and ¢ ivi - 
lians dress of the best ma ate rial and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladics’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Doc kyards), Woolwich. 

IINNEFORD’ 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the n.ost 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
westion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the lin 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respec table e ‘hemists throughout the E mpi ire. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LA 
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and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON ha a4 SIX LARGE SHOW 

ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate isplay ot 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of « s 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitte 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis 
tinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, from...... errritTs 12s. 6d. to 207. Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from. . fs. Od. to 61. Os. cach. 

















Lamps, (Moderateur, . 6s. 0d.to Tl. 7s. each. 
All other kinds at the s: _ rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil... ....0.0. ceceeseeeees 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


FOR 


uced 


. > Dp <TTDaQ" 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro? 
more than twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURT » 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either usc 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin 
guished from real silver 

A small useful plate chest, containing 
first quality for finish and durability, 










set, guaranteed of 




















£ oa br 
= Fs : 
—_ ESS £2 
Fea Kg 

£34. £8.d. £ 

12 Table Forks........++ 280 300 3 
12 Table Spoons. 280 3006 3 
12 Dessert Forks . 1150 220 2 
12 Dessert Spoons 1150 220 2 
12 140 1100 1 
6 0150 0180 1 
2 0 86 0106 ( 

peed econ. eveccces O1l0 0136 6 

2 Salt Spoons, git. bow!]s. 060 060 ¢ 
1 Mustard do. git. bowl. 026 03830 ¢ 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 039 050 © 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 176 1120 1 

1 Butter Knife. 059 O70 ¢ 

1 Soup Ladl ose o176 100 1 

1 Sugar Sifter ........+. 049 059 O §& 
Total....... NnMwué6 Wins Wwe 


21°49 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices A 
chest to contain the ¢ and a relative number of knives 
&c. 2.15 Tea and coffee sets, cruet and liqueur frames 
waiters, candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds 

tting done by the patent process 








ofre p! 


y , 
Wir LIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGU FE. may 
gratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 
ions of his illimited Stock of Electro and Shett 
ckel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish « 
and Hot water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chim 








pi , Kitehen Ranges, Lamps, Gaselicrs, Tes s 
Ke ‘ttle: s, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and T 
Ware, Turne ry. Iron and Brass Kedsteads, Bedding 


Hanging zs, &e. &e. with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 

Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W 1, Ta, 
2,and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Piacc, 
London. Established 1620. 





tn 











August 6, 1859.] 


“ARNOLD'S SEQUEL TO THE FIRST VERSE 
BOOK, 


Now ready, in 12mo. price ls. the Second Edition of 
FIRST VERSE BOOK, Part II.; 
containing additional Exercises in Hexameters 

and Pentameters. By the Rev. Tuomas Kercurver 
Arnon, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivinetrons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. — FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Sixth 
Edition. 2s. 
2. PRAC TICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 


VERSE COMPOSITION. Cownrents: 1. “ Ideas ” 
for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses, 2. Aleaics, s. 
Sapphics. 4. The other Horatian Metres. 5. Ap- 
pendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versi- 


fication. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 


“ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS. 
12mo. price 3s. a New Edition of 








ENRY ’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
*,* The object of this Work (which is founded 
on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition) 
is to enable the pupil to do exercises from the first day 
of his beginning his Accidence. It is recommended 
the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an | 
seful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and 
ado; at the National Society's Training College at 
Ch By Twomas KercuEver ARNOLD, M J 
late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rivixcroxs, Waterloo Place ; and Simpxix, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co. | 
Also, by the same Author 

1. A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTIC AL 
GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Henry’s First 
Latin Book. In 12mo. Seventh Edition. 4s. 

2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK ; being an Easy Intro- 
duction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter and 
Pentameter. In l2mo. Sixth Edition. 2s. 

3. COMPANION to the FIRST VERSE BOOK, 
containing additional Exercises. Second Edition. 1s. 

4. ECLOGX OVIDIAN#; with English Notes, 
&c. Ninth Edition. 2s.6d. This work is from the 
Fifth Part of the Lateinisches Elementarbuch of Pro- 
fessors Jacobs and Doring, which has an immense cir- 
culation on the continent and in America. Also, Part 
II., from the Metamorphoses, 5s. 

5. HISTORLE ANTIQL #. EPITOME, from Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Justin, &e. With English Note s, Rules 
for Construing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &e. 
Sixth Edition. 4s. } 

6. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Critical 
Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on 
each Chapter. Third Edition. _ In l2mo. 4s. 


STANFORD'S SERIES OF POCKET 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


“We have great pleasure in recommending these 
books, and consider that they do credit, on the whole, 
to both authors and ae ers.”— Press. 

* Neat little Guide-B , well-printed, and so 
well written as to be good reading, apart from travel, 
while they are, at the same time, f ‘urnishe d with ms ap 
pnts na and practical information for travellers.” — 
Examiner, 











A New and Revised Edition, containing 
instructions on Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public 
Conveyances, Police Regulations, Tables of French 
Money and Measures, a short History of Paris, its 
Government, Public Buildings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, 
Curiosities, Places of Public Amusement, Environs of 
Paris, &c., &c., with Plans of Paris, its Environs, and 
aFrontispiece. Price 3s. 6¢. 

“ This is better than Galignani’s well-known Guide, 
because it is handier and cheaper, without sacrificing 
anything that can be of use to the traveller.”— 
Critic. 

* A workmanlike affair.”—Speetator. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Guipe to Jersey, GUERNSEY, 
Jethou, and Alderney, with Notes on 
their History, Geology, Climate, Agriculture, Laws, 
&e., by F. F. Daury, Esq., of Guernsey, with a Gene- 
tal Map. Price 3s. 6d. 

* This is the best guide we have seen.”—Spectator. 

“ A good guide for visitors.”—Gucrnsey Comet. 
CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

A Gurpe to the Carnmeprats of Ene- 
Lanp and Waxes, with their History, Architecture, 
and Traditions ; Notices of their eminent Ecclesias- 
tics, and the Monuments of their Illustrious Dead ; 
and short Notes of the Objects of Interest in each 
Cathedral City. By Rev. Mackenzie Waxcort, M.A, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

““A cheap and portable Cathedral Guide; terse, 
clear, and faithful; based on good and recent authori- 
ties.”—Athenwum, 

* A comprehensive 
one which was much wanted.’ 

** Singularly free from errors.’ 


A New 


Sark, Herm, 





and handy little manual, and 
*"—English Churchman, 
*— Guardian, 


Preparing for Publication, uniform with the above, 


THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 
From the Reculvers to the Land’s End, including all 
the information desirable for Visitors and Tourists, 
as well as for Railway and — short Excursions, 

by the Rev. M. Waxcorr, M.: 

The Book will also be sold in ‘i Parts; viz.—1, the 
Coast of Kent; 2, Sussex; 3, Hants and Dorset; 4, 
Devon and Cornwall. 

Stanford's Catalogue of Books and Maps for Tourists, 
may be had on application, or per Post for 1 stamp, 
___ London: E. Sranronn, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W 


Hi OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and P ILLS. 


Scrofula, Skin Diseases —In no disease is more carly 
or constant vigilance required than in the treatment of | 
Scrofula. The nurse or parent must meet the first approach 
© fthe foe, or his defeat will be difficult. Enlarged glands 
about the neck, flying pains throuch the limbs, and irritable 
skin warn us of the probable presence of this hereditary 
malady, and not a moment should be lost in the employment 
of Hollow ay’s anti scorbutic remedies, to throw out at once 
from the bivod the morbid cause of all future disfigurements, 
leaving the system pure an rorous, so thoroughly do 
they banish the poison, and remove from every organ, 
Whether deep or superficial, its baneful and corrodimg in- 
fluence. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES OF 
CHARLES KEAN. 


By J. W. COLE. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





NOTES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


Now ready, in 8vo. lis, 


THE 
LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM AND ROME, 


AS REVEALED IN SCRIPTURE. 
By DOMINICK M‘CAUSLAND, LL.D., Author of “Sermons in Stones.” 
RICHARD RENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 


MILLICENT NEVILLE; A NOVEL. 


By JULIA TILT, Author of “The Old Palace,” 


‘* May Hamilton,” &c. 


2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


** This is a very interesting story, and one which is gracefully described. 
** There is a healthy tone about this story which is a relief to the readers of modern novels. ... . 


"—Sun, July 28. 
We take 


leave of Miss ‘Tilt, strongly recommendiug her work to general perusal as one of the very best novels of the 


season,” —Jost, August 4. 


L. BOOTH, 307, Regent Street. 





LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION 


AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





TreNNysON’s IDYLLS OF Kino. 
1000 Copies. 

A Lire por a Lirs. 

Masson’s Bririsu Noverssrs. 

Frienps 1x Councin.—A New Series 


rup 


Vavenan’s Excrisn Revo.vrions. 
Sixteen Years or an Anrisr’s Lire. 
Peaks, Passes, anp Glaciers, 
Troiiore’s Decave or Trattan Womer. 
WHAT WILL HE DO wrrs IT? 
Wurrte’s Iisrory or Franc 
Hamitron’s Lecrurrs on Merariysics, 
Rovunp the Sora, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
CARLISLE’S FRiepu ll THE SECOND. 
Hamitron’s Memoirs or James Witson 
KANkE’s WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST. 
Masson’s Lire any Times or Munro. 
Exvuis’s Visrrs ro MADAGASCAR. 
MausuMan’s Lire or Carey. 
Parpor’s Ertsopes or Frexcu History. 
Hopson’s Twetve Years in [ypta, 
Wurre’s NorrTHuMBerLanD. 
Letrers From Spar, by W. 
Burcon’s Memorr or P. F. 
Tue 
Froese.’s Traveis iN CENTRAL - 
ADDRESSES. 
Kingsley. 
New Editien 


Cc. Bryant. 
TYTLer. 
Semi-Deracuep House. 

AMERICA. 
Koxertson’s Lecrures AND 
Grorrrey Hamiyy, by H 
Jowrrt on THE THESSALONIANS, 
Rreoiiections, by Samuel Rogers. 
Lamartine’s Lirk or Mary Srvarr, 

Tue Turex Parns, by Herbert Grey. 

Tur Unrrorecrep Femanes rs Sicity. 
M‘CAUSLAND ON THE APOCALYPSE. 

Tne Last or tHe CAVALIERS, 

MILu’s Dissertations AND Discussions. 
Mackay’s TRAVELS IN AMERICA, 

Tur Berrreams.——Rowert Mornay. 
Poriar Hovse Acapemwy.——-Enric. 

Lire in Tuscany, by Mabel Crawford. 
Moruens or Great Men, by Mrs. Ellis. 
MAntingeAu’s ENGLAND AND HER SoLprErs, 
CANTERBURY Sermons, By A, P. Stanley. 








Apam Bepr, by George Eliot. 

2500 Copies. 
Visrrs ro Ivary, by Lord Brougham. 
Kune’s Iranian VALLEYS oF THE ALPS 
Meinuean’s Lire or James Warr. 
Jones's NarvuRraist’s AQuAVIVARIUM. 
Mvuuier’s Lrrenature or Greece. 
Forsren’s Broorarnicat Essays. 
Mawnsen’s Bamrron Lecrures. 
Baron ALprerson’s Lire anp Cuarncrs. 
Bar.ure’s Memorr or Saint AUGUSTINE 
Buckiycuam’s Covet or Groner LV. 
Wraxnau’s Armies or Evrore. 
Axpnew’s History or JournaLism, 
Covsiy Sretta.—Heren Linpsay. 
Memonriats or Percy B, SHeviey. 
To Cusa anv Back, by R, H. Dana 
De Quincey’s SveGErsTions on STYLE 
Farnnout’s History or Topacco 
Put.r’s Peockess or Gaear Barram 
Tnomson’s Srory or CAWNPORE. 
Sanronp’s [rsroricaL Srupres, 
Co.erta’s History or NaPLes. 
Narnauirn.—A New Edition. 
Micute.’s Austrian GOVERNMENT 
Busk’s Navies or THE WoRLD. 
Ruskrn’s Lecrvnes on Art, 
Curers or Parties, by D. O. Maddyn. 
Love me Lirrie, Love me Lone. 
A Lapy's Tourn raounp Mowre Rosa 
Wuar 1s Revenation ? by F. D, Maurice 
Tux Two Srctus, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Freer’s Henry rue Tuinp or Francs. 
Lapy Morean’s AvropiogRarny, 
Coxripences, by the Author of ** Rita.” 
Senior's JourRNAL kerr In TURKEY 
Movte’s Eanty Curistian ORATORY 
Essay on Liperty, by J. 8. Mill. 
Lyxics or Lure, by F. W. Farrar. 
De Quincey’s LrreRARY SPECULATIONS. 
Jovrxat, by Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott. 
Tus Buvarep Trax, by F. Liefchild. 


The present rate of increase at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
per annun, 
Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PEK ANNUM. 


CHARLES EDWARD MU aun, = 


\OURISTS “AND ~ TRAVELLERS, 


Visitors to the Sea side and others exposed to the 
Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated Particles of Dust, 
will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most cooling and re 
freshing reparation for the Face and Skin, dispelling the 
Cloud of Languor and Relaxation, allaying all Heat and hh 
ritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity of the skin Freckles, tan 
spots, pimples, flushes, and discolourations, are eradicated 
by its application, and give place toa clear and healt hy state 
of the skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of Insects, its 
virtues have long been acknowledged Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle 

Caurion.—The words “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” are 
on the wrapper, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND and 
SONS,” in red ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





Yew Oxford Street, 


| Iron Bedsteads for Servants; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 


| AN DSOME. BR. ASS anh TRON BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and cicgantly Japanned ; Plain 
every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Redding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip- 


tion of Bedroom Furniture 
| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by . Hear and Sox, 
Hedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers 


196, Tottenham Court Road, 
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st published, . 
)NGLAND" ‘and the ITALIAN QUES- 
4 TION. By Matruew ARNoLp. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, and Roserrs. 





‘Ne w and Che: teat —,, = -4 day, in post 8vo. 
OPLAR HOUSE “AGADEMY. By the 


Author of “Mary Powell.” Second Edition, 
revised. 


Arruvr Hatt, Virrvs, and Co., 25, Paternoste r Row. 





In elegant cloth, gilt, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
ONGS of the WYE and POEMS, 
By Wont. 
** Wioni writes oll and musically, and has a fair 
share of the higher poetic gifts.”"—Weekly Dispatch. 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


I IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
4 Photographic Portraits by Mavin and Poty- 
BLANK, price 5s, each. The number for Aveust contains 
His Grace the Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Mavi and Porysiank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; 
and 1874, Piccadilly; and W. Kent and Co. Fleet St. 








Just published, price 5s, 
HE CAUSATION and PREVEN- 
TION of DISEASE: showing the inocuousness 
of putrid exhalations, and pointing out what are the 
real and efiicient causes of disease. By Joun Parkin, 
M.D 


London : Jous CuuRcHILL, New Burlington Street. 





Boun’s Curar SERIES ror Aveusr. ' 
REACHERS AND PREACHING, in 
ancient and modern times, an historic al and 
critical Essay, including among the moderns, Sketches 
of Robert Hall, Newman. Chalmers, Irving, Melvill, 
Spurgeon, Bellew, Dale, Cumming, Wilmot, &c. By 


the Rev. Hexry Cunisrmas, Feap. 8vo. with Por- 
trait. 1s. 64. 
Hewry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, London 





This day, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
ys LIBE RTY. ByJoun Srvart Mix, 
By the same Author, 
DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, PO- 
LITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL, 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 


Second Edition, with Supplement. 1s. 6d. 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 30s. 


SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 
25s. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
NEW = CTORY FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, 
Containing 104 pages; 1s. cloth. 
IRST 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOK ; _ or, 
a Practical and Easy 


Method of Learr sing r the 
French Language: cousisting in a Series of French 
and E nglish Exercises, progressively and grammati- 
cally arranged by Jutes Caron, Author of “* The Prin- 
ciples of French Grammar.” 
Next week will be published, 
KEY TO THE WORK. 
Ontver and Boyp; London: 
MARSHALL, and Co. 





SIMPKIN, 


Edinburgh : 


“HOMERI . a, WITH E ee ISH NOTES. 
URTH = TION 
In 8vo. aaa 15s. the Fourth Edition of 
OMERI ILIAS ; the Iliad of Homer, 
from a carefully corrected Text; with copious 
Euglish Notes, illustrating the Grammatical Construc- 
tion, the Manners and Customs, the Mythology and 
Antiquities of the Heroic Ages. By the Rev. WiL- 
LAM Troiiorr, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge; and formerly one of the Masters of Christ's 
Hospital. 
Rivingtons ; Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; B 
Fellowes; and E, Williams. 


CHINA, BY G. WINGROVE COOKE. 
In 1 vol. price 6s, cloth lettered, : 
HINA. Being ‘The Times” Special 
Correspondence ‘or the Years 1857-8. Reprinted, 
by permission, with Additions and Corrections, by the 
Aathor, G. Wixorove Cooker. And illustrated with 
a New Map of China, showing the Peiho River to Pekin, 
Plans of the Battles of ‘atchan, and Portrait of 
* Yeu,” from the Photograph taken’ at Calcutta. 
London: Grorcxe Rovriepcr and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORIES. 
In square 12mo. price 7s, 6d, each, cloth gilt. 








Every Volume illustrated with 20 Coloure d Plates, 
PUL ry 
OVELL REEVE’S POPULAR NATU- 
RAL HISTORIES, 
British Birds’ Eggs.; 13. The Aquarium. G. B. 
Laishle Sowerby, F.L.S. 
2. British Crustacea. Adam| 14. The Mollusca. Mary 
White Roberts. 
3. Greenhouse Botany. Cat-| 15. Garden Botany. A. Cat- 
lo ow. 
4 Field | Rotany. A. Catlow.| 16. Economic Botany. 
5. Geography of Plants. Dr. Archer. 
Daubeny. 17. British Ferns. T. 
6. British Mosses, R.M. Moore 
Sta 18. British Lichens. Lindsay. 
7. Palms. Dr. B. Seemann.) 19. Physical Geology -B 
..L.S. Jukes. 
8. British Sea Weeds. Dr.| 20. Zoophytes. Dr. Lands 
Landsborough borough. 
9. British Conchology. G.B.) 21. British Entomology. M. 
Sowerby | ‘atlow 
19. British Ornithology. } 22. Birds. ‘Adam White. 
i .. } 23. Scripture Zovlogy. M 
11. Mammalia. Adam White } Catlow. 
12. Mineralogy. H. Sowerby. 24. The de gmataa Mary 
Robert 


‘A popular series of scientific cotton. which, 
from the simplicity of their style, and the artistic ex- 
cellence and correctness of their numerous illustra- 
tions, has a a celebrity beyond that of any 
other series of modern cheap works.””—Standard. 

London: Rovriepcr, Wary, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 





Price 5s. 21st thousand. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with all the Illustrations 
of Cruikshank and Leech, 21s. 
Ricuarp Benxtiey, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo. Vol. I. price 6s. 
cloth, to be completed in Two Volumes, THE 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 


By Grorce Henry Lewes, 

Author of *‘Sea-side Studies,” &c. 
Winu1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 

To be had of all Booksellers. 


Price 5s, 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 


(Originally published in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.”’) 
Royal Navy. 

North-West Pas- 

Journal,” ** Que- 


By Capt. Suerarp Oszorn, C.B., 
Author of ‘‘'The Discovery of the 
sage,” ** Leaves from an Arctic 
dah,” &e. 
WituiaM Biackwoop and Sons, 
London. 


Edinburgh and 


a new and Cheaper Edition, in 


This day is published, 
“ Adam 


ee vols. fep, 8vo, price 12s., uniform with 
ede,” 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
By Groner Exior, 
CONTAINING : 
THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REV. 
AlM0S BARTON. 
MR. GILFIL’S LOVE-STORY. 
JANET’S REPENTANCE. 
Witiiam Biackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and 
—_ eee 
New Work by the Author of ** John Halifax.” 


in 3 vols, 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of *‘ John Halifax, 
** 4 Woman’s Thoughts about Woman,” 


Also, next week, 2ls. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


By Lady Cuar.orre Perrys. 
Hvrsr and Biackert, 13, Great Mariborough Street. 


Gentleman,” 
&e. 





in 2 vols. 








"THE DEFENC. CES oF F ENGLAND. | 





Now ee, 
: INVASION OF ENGLAND, 
An Important A le on this Subject appears in 
No. CCXI, just published. 


the ** Quarterly Review,” 


ANT-GENERAL SHAW 
KENNEDY. Notes on the Defences of Great Britain 
and Ireland against Foreign Invasion—embracing the 
only General and Systematic Plan for the Permanent | 
Protection of this Country, proposed in recent Times. 

3d Edition. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD. The Defence- 


LIEUTEN 


less State of Great Britain. Second Edition. Post 
8vo. 12s. 


GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, | 
Observations on the System of Fortitication proposed 
by M. Carnot; and a comparison of the Polygonal with 
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